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machine 


Chances are that the majority of your students 
will start their first job using one of Burroughs 
basic business machines. 


For Burroughs adding, calculating, bookkeeping 
and accounting machines are standard equipment 
in business offices everywhere . . . and with good 
reason. Burroughs machines are simply designed, 
functional pieces of office equipment that are 
easy to operate and built to last, with remarkably 
low maintenance costs. 


What’s more, Burroughs machines are ideally 
suited for classroom use, They will make your 
teaching job easier. In addition, you will be 
giving your students an educational bonus by 
training them in the use of equipment they are 
most likely to encounter in the working world. 


The first step toward equipping your classroom 
with Burroughs mac hines is to consult your local 
Burroughs representative, listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone directory—or write to Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Yearly subscription $3.00 ($5.00 for two years), payable in advance. 
under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 


tober through May by Robert C Trethaway, 34 —— Crystal St., 


Brooks Building, ilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. S 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, for 


...and heres your 
desk and your 


“Lucky me. 
/ learned on a 
Burroughs 


ADDING MACHINES 


USEFUL INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


“Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” 
a 08-page manual complete with drills 
and tests, providing 80 hours of prac- 
tice material, is available to public and 
private schools. One copy is supplied 
with each Calculator, Additional copies 
can be purchased at nominal cost. 


If desired, ‘Calculator Practice Drills” 
and “Advanced Addition Practice 
Problems” can be obtained to expand 
training up to 300 hours, 


CALCULATORS 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Meet the 


Samething Keil New , 


Cw Usderwood TG ; 


sweeps all comparison aside! 


New from every angle...as smartly 
styled as the latest fashions... the 
New 150 has everything you’ve ever 
looked for in typing efficiency: 


A NEW touch that’s “Personally 
Yours”? through Triple Touch 
Tuning 


NEW Diamond Set Margins 


NEWLY designed front seale for 
direct reading ... instant margin 
and tab setting 

NEW beauty in rich color combina- 
tion 

NEWLY designed keyboard ... with 
colored feature keys 

A NEW wide choice of type styles to 
“personalize” your letters 


Your students will get the typing 
thrill of their lives when they use the 
new Underwood 150... the writing 
machine that sweeps all comparison 
aside. 

Try this new sensation in accurate, 
smooth, easy typing...the NEw 
UNDERWOOD MODEL 150... in your 
own school, in your own office. Get in 
touch today with your local Under- 
wood Representative, listed in the 
Classified Directory, 


Underwood Corporation 
[ ypewriters ... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines. ..Carbon Paper. .. Ribbons 
4 


One Park Avenue Underwood Limited exit 
New York 16,N.¥. Toronto 1, Canada a 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Only MONROE 


gives you both the Machines 
and the Teaching Methods! 


In education as well as business, Monroe gives the 
compleie answer to simpler, better adding machine 
methods. That’s why Monroe machines are so 
widely known, widely preferred, widely used in 
both business and business education. 

Monroe's full keyboard adding machine, taught 
with such spectacular success by the famed and 
exclusive “Khythm-Add” course, is equalled in 
effectiveness only by Monroe’s 10-key model and 
“Rhythmic+«Touch” method. Together, these two 
Monroe machines and their special training aids 


nT aot 


give your office training curriculum a completeness 
unmatched in the business machine field. And, in 
these highly competitive days, students must learn 
both types to get the best jobs. 

Monroe machines and methods will help them 
learn faster, easier. More important to you, your 
students will make a more favorable and lasting 
impression wherever they go when they are 
Monroe-trained! 

See your Monroe representative now. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Operators Who Know... Prefer MONROE 


MONROE CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Leading educators report that teaching 
beginners first on the manual and then 
on the electric is like putting the cart 
before the horse. “Start them on the 
electric,” they say. “It’s easier by far to 
teach. Even if business did not require 
electric typists, the electric machine 
would be the most logical and economical 
teaching tool for the classroom.” Here’s 
why it’s true: When you electrify you 
simplify. 


Four problems eliminated 


Electrification of the beginning class- 
room speeds up teaching and learning in 
four ways. (1) Beginning students type 
faster and sooner because difficult, time- 
consuming learning of “touch” is elimi- 
nated, (2) Carriage return drills are 
eliminated; electrified “CR” key oper- 
ates like another keystroke, keeps fingers 
in typing position. Students do not take 
eyes from copy and relocate hands at 
end of every line. Typing continuity is 


typewriter that’s easter to learn—the 


electric typewriter. You’ discover they 
learn quicker...increase final WPM 


averages as much as 50%! Here’s 


how the electric speeds up and 


simplifies both teaching and learning... 


not interrupted, each classroom hour is 
more productive. (3) Electrified shift 
key simplifies teaching of capitalization. 
Carriage automatically goes down “all 
the way”—eliminating the problem of 
“floating capitals.” (4) Training end 
fingers to use sufficient force is elimi- 
nated. Awkward reaches for end-finger 
and numeral keys are easier because 
electricity assures even impression from 
any reach. 

With these difficult learning problems 
eliminated, beginning students learn key 
locations easier and faster drive for 


speed almost immediately. 


Other electric typewriter dividends 


One of the principal reasons electric type- 
writers improve results, teachers state, is 
that students begin actual typing sooner. 
Many dull drills are eliminated and stu- 
dents are inspired to strive for better 
quality classroom work. 

And for teachers, too, electrification 


Twenty-seven Electric Typewriters in BEA classroom at Newark (N.J.) East-Side High School 
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means simplification. Using present 
teaching methods, time is gained for in- 
struction on practical business type- 
writer applications. No special or new 
techniques are needed and no special 
teachers’ courses are required. 

Easy electric-to-manual conversion 
Acceptance of the electric typewriter for 
teaching typing puts “conversion” in its 
proper place. Elemental instruction is 
given on the easiest-to-learn machine. 
Touch, carriage return and other phases 
of manual typewriter operation which 
impede typing progress for beginners are 
readily practiced by trained students as 
a “finishing”’ class. These postponed 
learning steps are then comparatively 


easy. 
Low-cost BEA Plan now available 


To help your school install a complete 
BEA electric classroom now, we are ex- 
panding our Business Education Ad- 
vancement program. 

By taking advantage of this low-cost 
plan your school can have rugged, full- 
featured Remington Electric Typewriters 
for as little extra as three cents per ma- 
chine, per day. And you can pay-as-you- 
teach. 

Get the full facts about this money- 
saving BEA plan, plus complimentary 
copies of the 16-page BEA Guide to Sim- 
plify Electric Typing (RE8612). Write: 
Manager lypewriter Education Services, 
Remington Rand, Room 1939,315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, New York. 

BEA—ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL 
AID FOR EDUCATORS BY 


Remington Fland 
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New York University 











Secondary School Problems Are Business Education Problems 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals, an NEA department with 15,000 

members, held its 38th annual convention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 20-24. What are 
some of the foremost problems of secondary education that are indicated in their convention pro 
gram? The answer to this question should be of first importance to the large number of busi 
ness teachers who are employed in this nation’s secondary schools, as well as to business teacher 
trainers and the business education profession in general. 

The secondary schools of this country are at the beginning of a tremendous expansion in en 
rollment from 7,500,000 (age group 14-17, inclusive) in 1953-1954 to an estimated 12,500,000 in 
1963-1964. Business teachers need to be prepared to give competent assistance and leadership to 
the solution of pressing educational problems involved in this astounding growth. We present 
four of them that received particular attention at the Milwaukee convention. 

1. Curriculum Improvement Problem. This problem was considered in several general and group 
sessions in respect to junior high school, senior high school, and junior or community college. “The 
NASSP Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development made a report of its activities with 
emphasis on the question, What program can be developed for students with non-academic abilities 
and interests? Business teachers are in a key position to contribute significantly to the answer of 
this question. The profession of business education should have its own year-around curriculum 
committee at work on best answers to this question, and in so doing should seek to cooperate with 
the NASSP committee. 

2. Pupil Personnel Problem, Several group sessions were devoted to a discussion of this problem 
What is an effective program for increasing the school’s holding power? What is an effective guid 
ance program in the senior high school? How best can the student council be used in administet 
ing the school? Business teachers should be well-qualified to give helpful leadership in the solution 
of these and other pupil problems. Here is another problem area that deserves constant study by 
the profession of business education in cooperation with the NASSP to bring about substantial 
improvement in the retention, guidance, and civic development of secondary-school youth. 

3. Public Relation Problem. This problem claimed the attention of several group meetings. How 
can we make the school contribute to the community and the community to the school? In what 
ways can the school develop good school-community relations? What are some successful public 
relation practices relative to attacks on education ? How can work experience and co-operative school 
work plans become effective in the educational program ? 

The business education program is peculiarly a community enterprise both in relation to the 
business people and in relation to the consumers of business goods and services. Consequently, 
business teachers in considerable number have shown themselves to be effective community 
leaders. However, the profession of business education needs to develop a strong program of 
public relations, and business teachers in general should show much improvement in this respect 

4. School-College Relations Problem. The median grade level of formal education of the popula 
tion age group 25-29 years has now just passed high school graduation level, In the immediate 
years ahead there will be increasingly large numbers of secondary-school graduates entering post 
secondary schools or colleges. The number of students who entered college last fall for the first 
time represented an increase of 7.2 percent from the previous year’s enrollment figure. Hence we 
find these timely questions being considered at the Milwaukee convention; What are some prom 
ising developments in school and college relations ? What are the next steps in school-college rela 
tions? One of the principal addresses at a general session was made by the chairman of the 
NASSP Committee on School-College Relations. 

Here is a much neglected area of study and leadership by our associations of business educa 

(Continued on page 255) 
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NEW fi 
WORKBOOKS | ™ 


New subjects 
include: A.B.C. 
Book for Begin- 
ning Handwrit- 

ing — Phonics 
—Learning 
Vowels and 
Learning Con- 
sonants— 
Reading Read- 
iness. Birds: 
(Grades 2-4 
level). Comp- 
letely new and 
modern Arith- 
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3 parts foreach 
of grades 2 
through 8. Doz- 
ens of other 
titles. $3.25 for 
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DITTO D-11 Liquid Duplicator—Teacher simply flips 
a switch on this new electric D-11 and copies pour out 


DITTO D-10 Liquid Duplicator—The world's most pop- 
ular school duplicator. Hand-operated, 120 copies per 


minute. The economy model of the DITTO line. 


DITTO D-15 Liquid Duplicator—Extra features . 


.. the 


counter, the receiving tray that doubles as a cover, plus 


unmatched durability. 


DUPLICATORS PRICED FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD! 


all make 120 BRIGHT COPIES 


a minute...of anything typed, 
written, drawn or printed 
in 1 to 5 colors at once 


NO MATS...NO STENCILS... 
NO INKING ...NO MAKE-READY 


NOW! Cut Copy Costs! The 
DITTO original or 
reproduce up to five colors in 

one operation—of anything you 
can trace, draw, write or type 
—any announcement, form, bulletin, 
booklet, map, poster, drawing, 
instruction sheet, etc... in seconds, 
for pennies! 


“‘master’’ can 


NOW! Just snap that master on the 
new DITTO D-10 duplicator and 
out come 300 to 500 copies, at 120 a 
minute, each one in full, vivid 
colors, Use any weight of paper or 
card stock, in any size from 

3” x 5’ to 9” x 14”. If you do not 
need many copies at once, file it 
away for later re-runs— meanwhile 
changing data, pictures or colors 

as you please. 


Put DITTO to work for you. 
Mail the coupon now! 


® Trade mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
DITTO, Inc., 618 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: DITTO of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
(prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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Reaction to a Reaction 








Y December 1953 comment on “Consumer Economic Education—Whose Responsibility ?” 
came to the attention of Mr. R. Wilfred Kelsey, Secretary, Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education. He commented that “Mr. Nichols shouldn't feel that business education teach 






ers are entirely out in left field in this matter of consumer education.” He went on to say that 






“We had quite a few business education teachers last summer in our various workshops in Family 


Finance.” Mr. Kelsey mentions two Workshops (initiated by his Committee) in which business 





teachers were active—19 out of 39 participants at the University of Wisconsin, and nine out of 





40 at the University of Pennsylvania. So far, so good. This is good news, 





I,am fully aware that some progressive business teachers, and others primarily interested in 






credits, are attending Workshops of various kinds at universities. But my comments still stand, 





to the effect that business teachers “initiate no great movements in the field of personal economics 






and consumer understanding of our profit system of free enterprise’, and that there is “no 






concerted effort on the part of heads of commercial departments and key commercial teachers to 









get full recognition of the need for consumer or personal economic education on the part of 






leaders in commerce and industry, university professors in general, board of education members, 





and parent-teacher association members.” 
More power to Mr. Kelsey’s Committee. Here’s hoping that his consumer education band- 






wagon may become overloaded with business teachers who join the 28 he mentions. — Inci 






dentally, | urge every such teacher who reads this comment to write him (488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.) for the Committee’s literature on Family Financial Security. It will prove 
most stimulating to those really interested in this subject. The 330 scholarships being awarded for 








next summer’s Workshops also should be of interest to business teachers. 







Typewriting in Junior High School For Personal-Use 





HE concluding sentence of a report on a follow-up study of senior high school pupils who 





had studied non-vocational typing in the junior high school' is as follows: “The time has come 





to consider typewriting as a basic skill, common learning, in the language arts instead of voca 





tional preparation given exclusively at the senior high school level.” Echo of the Wood-Freeman 





experiment to test the value of typewriting as a tool for all to master in the grades! How this 





fallacy does persist! And most often in the minds of school principals. 





At the outset in the report suspicion is raised by the statement that “popularity may be con 






sidered a criterion of the success of a course.” I leave that one to you experienced teachers 





to appraise. 
Then follows the usual tables founded on answers of 300 to 308 junior high school graduates 





who enrolled in senior high school. 





Eighty-seven per cent “use typewriting today”. How or to what extent is not shown. How 





many are high school commercial students is not revealed. Just what using it today means to 





these students can only be guessed at. Such questions must be answered before any conclusion 






can be drawn. 
Ninety-four per cent “advise others to take it in junior high school.” Why? More than are 





using it now! 





Unreliable statistics, as always where opinions regardless of their foundation are asked for 





Then follows sixteen questions begun by, “Has it helped to improve your,” and including pun 





tuation, sentence structure, letter writing, work habits, method of study, and so on through a 






substantial list of queries to which not one high school pupil can possibly give an honest, well 






aves . 
!UBEA FORUM, May, 1953 (Continued on page 246) 
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Does it make sense to give 


instruction on the electric typewriter? 


With the business world turning more and more 
to this modern, easy, efficient way of typing, it cer- 
tainly does make a lot of sense to have your students 
become thoroughly familiar with Royal Electrics. 


They have many advantages in the classroom. 


The most obvious is this: The student does not 
need to spend time becoming familiar with controls 
and keyboard changes. She can concentrate on the 
matter at hand —the electric touch. 


She learns correct electric key stroking easily. 





The necessary instruction periods you give her can 
be devoted to key stroking practice —not meeting 
new and different controls and key locations. 


Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters... by folks who make 
nothing but typewriters... by craftsmen with exclu- 
sive typewriter know-how. 


Decide now to prepare your students for the 
business world by offering them instruction on 


Royal electric typewriters. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











Please mail me a reprint of ‘““The Electric Typewriter in the 
Classroom,” by Stella Willins. 

Please arrange for a cla¢sroom or office demonstration of 
the new Royal Electric without obligation. 


Name 
ELECTRIC * STANDARD e« PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
School 
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“This 


ferences among students. 
student always has a goal... 


self-improvement procedure on 
speed sentences and one-minute writings 
helps the teacher meet individual dif- 
Too, each 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT FOR 


TYPEWRITING STUDENTS 


Nellie Hope Ellison 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 


and 


PEED 


writings can be improved by set- 


sentences 
ting up progress sheets. These prog 
ress sheets for convenience and effi 
ciency should be in simple form and 
their use should be clearly under- 
stood by the students. 


Speed Sentence Sheets 
Content: On a single sheet are mime 
ographed twenty-five speed sentences 
ranging from 60 to 70-stroke sen 
sentence is numbered 


tences. Each 


for ready reference; the number of 
words contained in the sentences are 
listed in the right-hand margin. 


Procedure and Scoring: Since these 


sentences are used for building 
stroking intensity, students do not 
check errors. By counting the num 


ber of lines and fraction of a line 
typed the student can estimate rapid 
ly the number of words typed a 
minute. (For example: If the stu 
dent typed 3 and approximately % 
lines of a 12 word sentence, he would 
immediately record 39 in his left mar 


gin of the sheet in the typewriter 


SH iz 36 plus, 4% of 12 or, 3 
39.) lyping the same sentence 
again he would try to increase his 


speed over the previous writing. 


Recording: After typing five sen 


tences (each twice) according to this 
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one-minute 


procedure he. records his best result 
for each sentence. This record is 
kept on the reverse side of the speed 
sentence sheet. He should list num 
bers from 1 to 25 designating the 
numbers of the sentences, and circle 
these figures. Beside the sentence 
number, he lists his best score for the 
day for each of the five sentences 
typed. This same procedure is fol 
lowed on other days until a score is 
recorded on the back of the sheet 
for each of the sentences. 

Anytime the student types the sen 
tence faster than his original score, 
the student records the rate beside his 
last score. 

Results: 

1. A complete speed record is avail 
able for each sentence that has been 
typed, 

2. Students can see their progress 
from the beginning of the course to 
the end. 

3. By estimating words, a great 
deal of class time is saved, and only 
a small portion of time has been con 
sumed for very valuable drill work. 

4. There is provision for individu 
al progress achievement for begin 
ning typists and students who may 


have had typewriting previously. 


Sentences Used: 
A copy of the speed sentences used 


(the author is not certain of their 











The ap 


source) is given below. 


proximate number of words is given 
at the end of each sentence in italics. 


oe work in the best way, 
vou will type with ease. 12 
2. You can help yourself by 


fine art of all your work. /2 
3. We can do much more work 


you do the 
making a 


than we 


,? 


now do if we want to do so. 12 
4. No one is too poor to help to enrich 


the lives of other men. 12 

5. It is the duty of a man to do a good 
turn when he can do so, 12 

6. Make up your mind to do your work 
as well as it can be done. 12 

7. Hold your eyes on this copy; make 


the throw without looking up. 1/3 

8. True worth is in being, not in seem 
ing; in doing, not-in dreaming. /3 

9, When you know a thing can and 
should be done, you can find the way, 13 

10. We are not to play, to dream, 
or to drift; we are here to work. 14 

11. Let me never fail to be kind, for I 
shall never. pass this way again. 1/4 

12. When the thought 
crowd it out with the right thought. J¢ 

13. We can use our hard times and hard 
problems as means to step upward. 1/4 

14. Turn face to the sun, and the 
will ever fall behind you. /4 
much where 
there l¢ 


move up tront, we 


here 


wrong appears, 


your 
shadows 
15. It 
you live as how 
16. If you 
how 


does not matter so 
well you live 
want to 
to use our time wisely, 14 
that 
endure, 15 


must keep on 


must know 
17. For most of us, the 

never come are the hardest t 
18. The plan says 

want 


troubles 


that we 
working if we to do big things. 15 


19. It is just as easy to do our work 

right the first time as to do it over 15 
20. Lf we try just 

about do anything that we 


21. Wish for 


but work 


hard enough, we can 
want to do, J5 
what you want, of 


for what you want and get it. 75 
Scores 


Scores for ten sentences are 


provided. Normally, the scores are 
placed on the back of the practice 
sentence sheet 

Notice that the starting scores are 


lower except for sentences 3 and 5 


In examining these sentences, you 
will find that the stroke intensity 
makes them easier for beginning 


students to type. The last ten sen 
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tences although used later in the 
course are more difficult, thus the be- 
ginning scores will seem higher. 
First Semester 
One 4] $6—_48—57—_60— 69 
Tw 28 36—38—47—48—51 
Three 39 48 —54---H0—4 
Four 33—40-—45—60-—63 
Five 36—45—56—00 
Six 30—42—59 
Seven 28&—50 
Fight 28—44—49—51 
Nine 38—48—57 
Ter 30—54 


second Semester 


One 72 
Two 71 
Three 74 
Four 67 
Five 72 

Six 75—7® 
Seven 70 
Kight 65 
Nine 73 


Ten 67—-74 


One-Minute Writing Sheets 
Content Provide a sheet of para 
graphs starting with 25 words a min 
ute and progressing by five words to 


60- or 80-word paragraphs. 


Approxi 


Procedure and Scoring 

mately once a week, give students 
five one-minute writings. The goal 
on these paragraphs is to type the 
paragraph the student is working on 
accurately in one minute. Once the 
student has passed the first para 
graph successfully, he records the 
date the writing was passed on his 
one-minute writing sheet, and begins 
working on the next paragraph. Stu 
dents who are in a beginning class 
and have had typewriting previously, 
combination paragraphs. 
After a student has 


completed. a 60-word one-minute 


can type 


(For example: 


writing successfully—if a 60-word 
progress paragraph sheet is being 
used—he can type the 30 and 35 
word paragraphs in one-minute, thus 


striving to pass his 65-word record. ) 


Remedial Practice: Yach — student 
should practice each word three times 
consecutively when beginning a new 
lime should be allotted 


for practice after each writing for 


paragraph 


typing of words in which errors were 
made 
Results 

1. The stroke intensity is increased 
by repetitive drill 


2. Accuracy is stressed. 
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ry Pupil initiative is a character- 


istic which comes from a feeling of 


successful self improv ement., 


Progressive One-Minute Writings 


25 Words 
You can build speed and accuracy at the 
same time if you will just devote all the 
time to drill asked of you by your teacher. 
30 Words 
Every period you are to give, at the very 
least, five minutes of practice to these 
lines; all the extra time you can give now 
will count much for you. 
35 Words 
You are required to type this set of drill 
lines every day until you can write the 
entire group of lines with no errors. Give 
every bit of spare time to this sort of 
writing 


40 Words 
As soon as you can type accurately and 
within one minute the lines on which you 
are now working, you are to proceed to the 
next drill. This drill has five more words 
than the one vou have just typed 
145 Words 
By the use of this program you will 
not fall into the habit of slow, lazy strok- 
ing. You will be seeking each day to raise 
your stroking rate. You will also be striv 
ing for good typing that is free of mis 
takes of all kinds 
50 Words 
In typing, as in other skill subjects, you 
must keep at it. There are no short cuts 
in learning to type well. You may be sure 
| would have found them if they existed, 
for I am a firm believer in doing things 
with the least possible physical effort. 


55 Words 


You may have noticed by this time that 
fewer and fewer easy words are being used 
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in these special lines. The stroke intensity 
is made higher in each drill. You know, 
of course, that we find the stroke intensity 
by dividing the total strokes by the total 
words in the drill 
60 Words 

If you can do so, type these drills out 
side of the period in the typing room. As 
you write in your class period, strive to 
maintain a smooth, continuous rate. Do 
not permit stroking to lag as you type 
vour assignments, such as letters, articles, 
or legal papers. Keep your typing rate at 
its best 

The paragraphs from 25 to 45 
words were passed accurately in one 
minute by the student whose scores 
on the speed sentence sheet were 
above. All the succeeding 
writings were passed three or four 
weeks later. The dates were filled in 
by the student as each writing was 


given 


typed accurately in one minute. 
Summary 

This self improvement procedure 
on speed sentences and one-minute 
W ritings helps the teacher meet indi 
vidual differences among students. 
Too, each student always has a goal 
toward which he is striving. 

The plan is simple and can clearly 
be understood by the pupils, and 
careful recordkeeping by students is 
encouraged. 

It helps to create a good relation 
ship between the teacher and student 
because only the successful one-min 
| 


ute writings and the best speed sen 


tence writings are recorded. 
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e Answers in 
The A ( 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for 


back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THe JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Texas Technological College and many 


other institutions are endeavoring to answet 


the following question as the request comes in from working secretaries for a refresher 


course before they take the CPS examination: 


What are the basic items 
in a CPS review course? 


Turn to the last page in this magazine for Miss Snow’s outline of the course offered 


at Texas Technological Ccllege 


Those who teach these courses invariably 


candidate and learn as well as teach. 


ie 
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are thrilled by the attitude of the CPS 
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YES, THEY PROOFREAD, 


LeRoy A. Brendel 


Beverly High School, Beverly, Massachusetts 


4i ES, they proofread, if 
And 


they have the desire, and if they have 


there’s the 


But before continu 
they and proofread 
should be defined: 
Pupils 
ness education, especially those in 
which the skill of typewriting is re 
quired 


the know-how. 
ing, perhaps 
husi- 


THEY enrolled in 


While techniques and procedures in 
proofreading center chiefly around 
typewriting, many of the techniques 
and procedures are equally applicable 
to proofreading in bookkeeping, in 
machine work, and in the many other 
clerical skills in the business and pro 
fessional world. 

The ability to detect 


and correct errors in typing, appear 


PROOFREAD 


ance, and English usage. 
Proofreading is an important 
aspect f an employee's ability to 


produce mailable/usable work, 
whether he be a stenographer, clerk 
typist, bookkeeper, machine operator, 
secretary, or any one of the many 
employees in related jobs. The 


teacher must recognize this impor 


Shown Here Are Proofreader-Copyholder 
Method of Proofreading, Checking Data 
with Files, and Checking Dates with a 
Calendar. 
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tance as well as the fact that proof 
reading is a developmental skill proc 
ess, and that to develop this skill re 
quires skill-building techniques and 
psychology just as much as the de 
velopment of the skill of typewriting 
itself. 

While it may 


natural thing to do—to read one’ 


seem to adults the 


typewritten work before removing it 
from the typewriter—it is the unusu 
al rather than the usual pupil who 
does so without direction—a_ situa 
tion, however, not without good rea 
First, there is the human ce 


sons. 


sire to succeed, which implies the 


human dislike to fail. To pupils, 


their errors indicate failure. They 


like to feel that they are accurate 
typists, which is nothing more than a 
reflection of this success “bug.” They 
“feel” they “know” when they make 
errors; therefore, when a typing job 


is finished, they “feel” it is accurate. 





“The pupil's initial desire to learn proof- 
reading is unlike his initial desire to 
learn typewriting, In fact it is con- 
spicuous by its absence; therefore, in 
addition to developing the know-how in 
proofreading, the teacher must also 
create a desire.” 


This “knowing” and “feeling,” how 
ever, set up a mental block which 
blinds them to the errors they. make 
so that they see only what they want 
to see——correctly typed words, 
There is the fact, too, that 


pupils type from copy, which for the 


since 


most part is set up for them, or since 
they transcribe notes taken from a 
teacher whose dictation is generally 
accurate and faultless, thought con 
tent in the finished work is taken for 
granted. 

There is the 
begins his training in 


fact, too, that up to 
the time he 
typewriting, the pupil is accustomed, 
for the most part, to having his work 
checked for errors and evaluated by a 
letter 


teacher on a_ percentage or 


grade basis. With such experience, 
faced with the problem of having to 
meet a vocational requirement of find 
ing and correcting his own errors, 
the pupil’s reluctance to proofread 
ing his work is natural and undet 
standable 


These 


point of view, resolve themselves into 


factors, from a pedagogical 
two problems : (1) the teacher must 
develop pupil self-reliance (an atti 


tude), and (2) the teacher must de 


velop the skill of proofreading 









In our own training program, we 
use several devices to meet these two 
problems, but only after first setting 
our end-goals down on paper as con 
stant reminders. These end-goals we 


expressed in terms of 


Desirable Pupil-Learning Outcomes 
General 

To have a philosophy that a tran 
script in typewriting is assumed 
guilty (of errors) until proved inno 
cent thereof—that errors “creep” in 
to one’s work unknowingly and must 
be ferreted out. 


S pec ific 
1. To proofread for meaning as 
well as for accuracy of words 
and facts. 
To review regularly the basic 


rules of punctuation, use of 


numbers, spelling, English 
usage, etc. 

To use the dictionary for spell 
ing and meaning. 

To avoid end-of-line word di- 
vision to reduce error possibil 
ities and to save time and effort. 
that 


seems to 


To — strengthen “sixth 
that 


proofreader’s eye to that “some- 


” 
sense attract a 


thing-is-wrong”’ 
( Many 


proofreaders 


spot on the 


copy. teachers and 
have 
“trick of the 


high degree, ) 


developed 
this trade” to a 

A mere statement of desirable pu 
pil-learning outcomes, however, is of 
little value unless the pupils know 
what these outcomes are. In the case 
of proofreading, the pupils should 
have some specific knowledge of what 
The 
following, put in the hands of the 
pupils, for 


to look for in proofreading. 


summarizes in general 


them the what and how: 


(A) Arrangement 

placement of address 
placement on letterhead 
paragraphing-—lengths of 
placement of each letter part (date, 
inside address, etc.) 


nvelope 
etter 


(1) E 
(2) L 


{ B) 7 ee hnical 
(1) Accuracy of date; accuracy of dates 
in body in relation to current date 
(2) Accuracy of inside address; agree- 
ment of spelling of addressee’s name if 
used in body of letter; agreement with 
envelope address 
(3) Agreement of 
address 


salutation and inside 
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(4) Typographical errors 
(5) Misspelled words, especially individ- 
ual “demons” 
Nore: Particularly check first and last 
sentences since it seems that it is im 
these that errors most frequently are 


overlooked 
(C) Thought Conveyance 
(1) Fragmentary sentences 
(2) Omission of words, phrases, or sen 
tences 
(3) Capitalization and punctuation 
(4) Agreement of verb and subject; pro 
noun with antecedent, ete 
(5) Substituted and transposed words 


(D) Figures, Dates, Amounts, etc 
If the letter contains figures: 
(1) Check figure-for-figure with 
sponding figures in original copy 
(2) Check of numbers, dates, 
appointments, addresses, and amounts in 
shorthand notes before transcribing (pre 


corre 


accuracy 


vious correspondence, files, calendar, ap 


pointment books, bookkeeping records, 
etc.) 

If the transcript is statistical copy: 
(1) Check by 
cussed later) 
(2) Check by 


(discussed 


paper-bail method (dis 
copyholder-proofreader 
method later) 

or 

(3) 1f columns on original copy are to 
taled, add columns on typed copy on a 
listing machine, and compare totals with 
those on original copy 


Some Effective Devices 
Proofreading is an ever-present 
pupil-teacher responsibility, but plan 
ning, from the teacher’s point of 
view, must be long range, yet part of 
each day’s work. The following de 
vices are typical of our long-range 
planning, yet, at the same time, part 
of the daily work of both the teacher 


and pupil: 


1, Co-ordination, correlation, and integra 
tion of the work in the English and busi 
ness education departments through 
a. Combined efforts in the preparation of 
a reference manual known as Transcrip 
tion and Typewriting Aids (a classroom 
application of the business office manual) 
b. Use of the World’s Worst Tran 
scripts * 
c. Use of The Loaded Letter 
d. Use of letters, data sheets, projects, 
etc,, assigned as English work and pre 
pared in office practice class as applied 
typewriting jobs 
2. Preparation of 
Guides 
3. Preparation of follow-up Remedial Study 
Guides 
4. Teaching specific methods of proofread- 
ing 


Transcription Study 


Developing Proper Attitude (Desire) 
There is within each of us a na- 
tural desire to succeed. This desire 


* Business Education World, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, 


is our springboard for building a 
better pupil attitude towards proof 
reading. 

Pupils are encouraged to feel that 
there is success in finding and cor- 
recting their errors as well as there is 
success in not making errors initially. 
They are encouraged to find their 
errors, not for the purpose of being 
penalized, but for the reward of 
knowing that in so doing they are 
developing character traits that are 
self-rewarding in themselves. They 
are made to feel that proofreading is 
not a catch-as-catch-can proposition 
to be completed in the last few sec- 
onds of a class period, but is a time 
and effort-consuming aspect of their 
work rewarded only in the knowledge 
that in doing the job well, they are 
doing both themselves and their em 
ploy ers-to-be a great service. 

Encouragement, praise, recognition 
for work well done are positive ap 
proaches to this problem and produce 
more effective results than the neg: 
tive approaches of penalizing via the 
“Red Pencil Route,” or via the ver 
bal blasts of 
ter,” “This is awful work,” “Don’t 


“You should know bet 


you ever use the dictionary ?” 


For administrative purposes, our 
typing papers must, be graded and a 
periodic mark given. Our standards 
in determining these periodic marks 
both 


skills of proofreading and typewrit 


recognize accomplishment in 


ing. For example, during the non 
erasing stage of typewriting, the fol 
lowing standards are set up for 
evaluating typing assignments: 


0 


Accurate proofreading is recog 


nized in the following manner: if 
the pupil marks all his errors (as 
sume there are three), instead of the 
C grade, the grade is B—recognizing 
that in addition to developing the 
skill of typewriting, the pupil is al- 
skill of 


On the other hand, if 


so developing the associate 
proofreading. 
the 
error, the grade is D. 


pupil overlooks marking one 
This method 
rewards the pupil for accurate proof 
reading, but does not unduly penalize 


him for an overlooked error. 
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Records in proofreading, during 
the erasing stage of typewriting, are 
kept to evaluate fairly each pupil’s 
work at the end of a marking period, 
but there is at least one way in which 
a pupil is “forgiven” for overlooking 
articles in 


an: Grror: newspapers, 


magazines, advertising circulars, 
business letters, and other printed 
matter frequently contain errors, in 
professional 


spite of highly paid 


proofreaders. For each two errors 
a pupil detects and corrects in any 
such publication, he is “forgiven” 
one error in his school record. While 
this may seem rather superficial in 
nature, still it has its natural appli 
cation to business, for an employer 
is willing to overlook an employee’s 
occasional error if for the most part 
the employee is observant and careful 
of the work he does. 
Co-ordination, Correlation, and 
Integration 

Since the English department and 

department 


the business education 


use different textbooks; since these 
textbooks (even those within each de 
partment) differ in purpose and opin 
ion; since each teacher in each de- 
partment differs in experience, train 
ing, knowledge, and purpose; since 
the basic philosophy of each depart 
differs 


there is litthke wonder that 


ment (vocational vs. aca 
demic ) 
until something was done, our pupils 
were working in a maze of conflict 
ing opinions and teacher require- 
ments. 

To co-ordinate, correlate, and inte- 
grate more effectively the teaching of 
the two departments, pupils major- 
ing in business education are placed 
English 


in twelfth-grade separate 


from the college-preparatory and 
general I-nglish pupils. 

To develop carry-over of the 
teaching of English to its application 
in typewriting, common agreement 
has been reached between the two 
departments in the mutual prepara 
tion of a handbook bearing the title 


Transcription and Typewriting Aids. 


This handbook contains, among nu- 
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merous other miscellaneous hints 


and suggestions : 


(1) One envelope and one letter style 

(2) Basic Punctuation Rules 

(3) Rules on Use of Numbers 

(4) Rules of Hyphenation 

(5) Rules of Apostrophes 

(6) Proofreading, Erasing, and Correcting 
(7) Mailable and Unmailable Factors 


This handbook is used by every 
pupil and every teacher in both de 
partments. All teachers, using it as 
a basic guide, are in agreement; they 
are not teaching contradictory or con 
troversial rules or principles. Pupils 
too benefit, for they are not sub 
jected to the ‘“‘what-and-when-to-do 
which-for-whom” situation that ex 
isted when each department went its 
separate way. 
World's Worst Transcript 


The teacher of business [English 


in Grade 12 has a number of 
WWT’s, from which one is assigned 
bi-weekly as homework. This tran 
script is typed in the office practice 
class as an applied typewriting job, 
checked for typing by the office prac 
tice teacher, then handed to the Eng 
lish teacher for further work in the 
structure, 


finer points of sentence 


content, etc. 
The Loaded Letter 
The “loaded” letter, a variation of 
the WWT, is of two types. 


that which contains specific English 


One is 


usage errors: punctuation, homo 


nyms, apostrophes, etc. The second 
is that which deals chiefly with num 


While a mis 


spelled word is undesirable, seldom 


bers, time, and dates. 


does such an error Cause the reader 
to misunderstand the message in 
tended; however, an incorrect figure 
may mean the difference between a 
profit and a loss. For example, an 
at $1.76, but quoted 


(mistyped ) in a letter at $1.67 could 


article priced 


very well represent the difference of 
9 cents profit on the article. 
“Loaded” letters of the 


type involve figures, dates, time, ete. 


second 


Pupils are expected to verify figures 
of all kinds. 


dates with 


This includes checking 


week with dates of the month, sums 
of money, invoice and order num- 


The habit of 


bers, addresses, etc. 


a calendar, days of the’! 


checking appointments is effected by 
dictating three or four letters in 
which appointments overlap, or are 
not possible because of previous com 
mitments, or are not possible because 
of a non-existent day. Setting up an 
appointment for the employer to meet 
a client at nine o’clock on Wednes 
day, September 8, 19xx, without first 
consulting the calendar or the em 
ployer’s appointment book may Very 
well result in the employer's having 
two appointments in different places 
at the same time, or in asking for an 
appointment on a holiday, Sunday, or 
a non-existent day (September 8 
above, for example, may not fall on 
Wednesday, but on Thursday). 

The habit of checking amounts of 
money is effected by dictating letters 
which include such statements as 
“Enclosed is our check for $122.60 
in payment of your invoice No, 806 
for $125 less 2% 
“Thank you for your check for $106 
in payment of your 60-day, 6% note, 


discount,” and 


due today. Apparently an ergor was 
made in computing the intefest, so 
we are enclosing our check for $6 
to cover the overpayment.” The pupil 
is expected to detect and correct the 
10-cent and the $5 errors. 


Business Correspondence 
Business correspondence is in 
cluded in business English, Grade 12 
Weekly, the teacher of that course 
assigns as homework the writing of 
a business report, letter (application, 
complaint, adjustment, etc.), a per 
sonal data sheet, or any one of the 


varied forms of business writings. 
These assignments too are typed in 
the office practice class as applied 
typewriting jobs, checked for typing 
by the office practice teacher, then 
handed to the English teacher for 
further work in the finer points of 


sentence structure, content, eté 


Summary 


Many of the same skill-building 
techniques and principles of psychol 
ogy used in developing the skill of 
tvpewriting are used in developing 
techniques and procedures in the skill 
of proofreading 

The pupil’s initial desire to learn 
proofreading, however, is unlike his 

(Continued on page 255) 














You have been reading one study from one 
state, Are the conclusions of this study gen- 
erally true? Is the problem worthy of further 


investigation? 


. 


IS 
ADDING-CALCULATING 


MACHINE TRAINING 
NECESSARY ? 


PART III 


Galen Stutsman 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Comparison of Abilities of Trained 
Versus Untrained Operators 


HE most accurate comparison of 

trained versus untrained operators 
of adding-calculating machines was 
found to be in the case of key-driven 
calculator operators. As mentioned 
earlier in this series, the operators of 
the other types of machines consisted 
mostly of individuals who had 
learned on the job. 

Knough operators with training 
could not be found in the companies 
visited in Columbus, Ohio, to make a 
valid comparison with untrained op 
erators except in the case of the key 
driven machines. Space does not 
permit a detailed analysis of the find 
ings of this study in respect to the 
speed, accuracy, and general knowl 
edge of operation exhibited by thir 
teen trained as compared with thir 
teen untrained operators of the key 
machines. Therefore, 


driven only 
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trained 


some of the conclusions of this com 
parison will be reported here. 

In reviewing the performance of 
the twenty-six operators of the key 
driven calculators on the test given 
to them, there was not found to be 


the considerable difference between 
the trained and untrained individuals 
which might have been pre-supposed. 
The usual conception regarding these 
machines has been that although a 
person may learn easily to operate 
and 


the adding-listing machines 


even the crank-driven calculator 
without formal training, a period of 
school training on the key-driven 
calculator is absolutely necessary. As 
far as could be determined by the 
procedure used in this study, the 
operators were generally 
better than those operators who had 
not received formal training, but not 
strikingly so 

In the matter of speed, the trained 
operators were only slightly faster 
than untrained operators in the basic 
operation of the machine. In regard 


to accuracy, the trained operators 


Do They Need Training? 


gave a rather poor performance with 
the untrained people actually surpass 
The operational techniques 
by the 


ing them. 
and knowledge displayed 
trained operators were superior to 
that of the untrained operators, but 
again only slightly so. 

This latter finding would seem to 
suggest that 
people had been helped during their 


either the untrained 
learning process by trained operat 
ors, or that learning to operate the 
key-driven calculator without school 
training is not as difficult as is com 
monly supposed, 

However, the trained operators 
did show definite superiority in_ the 
variety of work they were able to 
handle on the machines. In view of 
the fact that of the untrained 
operators had learned only 
handle the 


most 
enough 
machines to 


about their 


immediate work to be done on the 
job, it is not surprising that they 
showed up poorly when compared on 
the basis of over-all knowledge of 
the machine and on the various prob- 


lems outside of their customary work. 
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While initially the trained operator 
of key-driven calculators would un 
doubtedly be the more valuable em 
ployee because of his adaptability to 
plus a 
able to 
handle the work of a specific job, it 
that the key 


driven calculator can be learned suc 


a greater variety of work 


shorter time needed to be 


must be recognized 
cessfully on the job, and some of the 
employers even stated a preference 
for such learning. 

Given an employee who already 
knows the routine of the company or 
department, who has some natural 
aptitude for mechanical operations 
and a reasonable background of arith 
metic, and who is given a_ small 
amount of help from another oper 
ator or qualified supervisor, it could 
safely be predicted that in a reason 
ably short time he would be as com 
trained 


petent on a given job as a 


operator. 


Sample of Tests Given to Operators 


It is thought that the reader may 
be interested in seeing the type of test 
given to these operators. The prob 
lems were not designed to be diffi 
cult but rather to be representative 
of the types of problems which can 
be handled efficiently if the operator 
really knows his machine. Various 


instructional manuals were can- 
vassed to insure that the final prob- 
for the 


The problems 


lems chosen were fair ones 
particular machine. 
were then submitted to the manufac 
turers of these machines to check 
further on their fairness. 

With the thought that teachers of 
like to 


pare the accomplishment of their stu 


these machines might com 
dents with that of these on-the-job 
workers, there is included with each 
problem the fastest time of any of 
the operators in working the problem, 
and also the median time of the va 
rious operators who completed the 
problem. Because of lack of space, 
there are included only those prob 
lems given to the operators of full 
keyboard adding-listing machines. A 
similar set of problems designed for 
each machine was administered to the 
operators of the other three types of 
machines. 
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FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING-LISTING MACHINE PROBLEMS 








Subtract 


D) 21.12 per Cwt 
ff + nearest 


14" Ved 


f 850 
f 69,22 
{| 855.4 

1 off to nearest 


12” Med: 2 


Med 








Conclusions 
Of the twenty conclusions listed in 
this study, the following are consid 
ered to be of most significance. 
1. Machine 


erally necessary for securing employ 


training is not gen 
ment on jobs requiring use of one or 
more types of adding and calculating 


machines as shown by the small per 


centage of employers who require 


previous training. However, such 


training should give some advantage 
in securing employment plus making 
worker to ad 


it easier for the new 


just to the new job. 


2. Employers place more impor- 
tance on personal characteristics and 
other qualifications of the prospective 


employee than on his ability to run 
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an adding or calculating machine. 
3. While employers do not object 
to the schools offering acquaintance 


ship on these machines, they would 


prefer that schools provide thorough 
training in basic arithmetic. 
4. Most 


adding and calculating machines do 


office workers who use 
so on a part-time rather than on a 


full-time The 


a tool to be used as needed in 


basis. machine is 
only 
the performance of their work. 

5. Much of the operational knowl 
edge acquired by machine operators 
in school is lost on the job through 
non-use This fact 
by the faulty techniques used on 
many of the problems, and by state- 


was evidenced 


ments of some operators that they 
knew how to work such problems 
when they had first graduated from 
school but had forgotten since then. 

6. There seems to be greater pos 
sibility for inaccuracy on the key 
driven calculator than on the other 
three types of machines as shown by 
The 


ages for the key-driven machine op 


this study. accuracy percent 


erators were lower for the test as a 


whole, for only the problems worked, 
and for problems most similar to the 
job than were similar percentages for 
the operators of the adding listing 
and crank-driven’ machines 

7. A_ higher degree of accuracy 
may be expected on the full-keyboard 
adding-listing machine than on any 
of the other three types. 

8. The major difficulty of machine 
operators is due to weakness in 
arithmetical knowledge, particularly 
in the use of the decimal point, Many 
of the operators obtained the right 
numbers for an answer but located 
the decimal point incorrectly, 

9. Except for work involving di 
vision, none of the machines is fa 
vored for the various office jobs over 
his 


by the fact that work with invoices, 


another type was evidenced 
books and accounts, payroll, and re 


ports was listed with greatest fre 
quency by the operators of all four 
types of machines 

10. Those operators of adding and 
calculating machines who are supe- 
rior in theit speed of operation are 
generally also superior in the level of 


accuracy which they attain. 
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TYPEWRITING 


IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 237) 


founded categorical reply. 
of them 
ize your thinking ?” 


Just one 
“Has it helped you organ- 

Seventy-two per 
So what? 


were fifteen more like this one. 


cent said “yes”. There 

Then these 308 high school young- 
sters were asked for “improvements” 
Two hundred six, no 
suggestions. Fifty 
“One-fourth” (of what not 


for the course. 
said, ‘good 
course”’, 
stated) suggested less stress on busi 
ness letters. “Some of the pupils” 
(how many?) said typing should be 
“required for ninth grade pupils.” 
“It was also thought” that five class 
periods a week should be given to 


this subject. “Several — pupils” 


wanted more attention to “‘punctua- 


tion, paragraph formation, letter 
writing, and construction of themes 
and reports’—really English, why 
more typing to get it? 

Finally “it appears that 256 of the 
boys and girls are satisfied with the 
amount of skill and knowledge” they 
got from typing in the course. 

Now go back to the final conclu 
sion as quoted at the outset in this 
comment and see what I mean when 
| criticize such studies, and editors 
Who report them. 

As to the need for typing as a 
“common learning’ my 
answer still is—Scotch Verdict. Not 
What is yours on the basis 


part of 


proven. 
of the evidence presented ? 


POPP P PP OPP PPP PPPPP PP PPP PP PP PPPPP PP PPPPP PP PPPPPPP PPPPOP 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 202 of the February issue. 


bh 


Meni 


OA AAIAA 


Cd Lad ladda 


oladetedebote 


~ 
ww. yp BRA 


eh xeSRs 
BRB Wew 
wz 
wz = ~ 
FRR 
RA BS ZA 
AM 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the April issue. 
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“The development of a business-survey approach to auditing as 
commonly accepted procedure requires long-range educational 


planning”... 
and universities may wel 
an effort. 


usiness, een aa organizations, and colleges 
consider the part each can play in such 


A BUSINESS-SURVEY 
APPROACH TO AUDITING 


Glen E. Martin 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


CCOUNTING is the language 
of business. In order to inter 
pret accounts and financial and oper 
ating trends, the independent public 
accountant or internal auditor must 
gain an understanding of business 
operations and what is behind the 
figures, 

In modern business organizations 
it is that the 
something more than a figure check- 


essential auditor be 
er. Today, the accountant must look 
at his client’s business not simply 
from the viewpoint of an accounting 
technician but from the viewpoints 
of the business manager, the econo 
mist, and the engineer. One method 
of acquiring the necessary informa 
tion would be through the adoption 
of a plan for making a brief survey 
of the business prior to undertaking 
the more detailed aspects of the en 
gagement. Such a plan may be called 
“a business-survey approach to audit 
ing.” This more realistic approach to 
the auditor should re 
the 


the work of 


ceive more attention in years 
ahead when we are likely to see more 
business competition and narrowing 
profit margins. 

The information which the auditor 
may want to obtain and study in con 
nection with audit engagements is set 
forth in the paragraphs which fol- 
low. 
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Financial and Operating Trends 


auditor find it worth 


The 


while in many instances to study the 


may 


financial and operating trends of the 
client’s business and its position in 
the industry of which it is a member. 
This study could begin by obtaining 
comparative annual balance sheets, 
earnings statements, and statements 
of application of funds, all for a 
period of years, perhaps five years, 
or perhaps more if a longer period 
appears to have significance. In ad 
dition, if the client is a member of a 
well-defined industry and the finan 
cial statements of comparable com 
petitors are available, similar com 
parative financial statements of at 
least two or three of such compet 
itors may be obtained or prepared 
Operating ratios and _ statistics, if 
published by the industry, may also 
be obtained. 

It is 
present, 


particularly significant at 


when broad economic 
changes are taking place, to study 
financial and operating trends over a 
period of years. Conclusions reached 
by the auditor, the investor, the man 
agement, the stockholder, or any in 
terested person when confined to a 
study of the financial statements of 
one year compared with the preced 


ing year may be meaningless 


Organization and Historical 


Background 


In most cases the auditor will want 
to obtain a copy of the company’s or- 
ganization chart, or if one is not 
available he may construct a simple 
chart. 

The will know 
something of the back- 
ground of his client. This would in- 


auditor want to 


historical 


clude a summary of its capital struc 
ture, showing the source of its capi 
tal, data with respect to any mergers 
or consolidations which may have 
taken place and information with re 
spect to any new departments that 
may have been added or new prod 


ucts that may have been introduced. 


Vanufacturing Operations 

Assuming that the auditor is deal 
ing with a manufacturing client, it 
would be helpful to have some knowl 
edge of the following: 

Location and size of plants. 

Sources of principal items of raw 
material, 

Methods of transporting raw mate 
rials to plants 

Sources of labor supply, methods 
of compensation, labor relations, ete. 

Methods of controlling produc tion 
and inventories, 
Distribution 

General information regarding the 
company’s distribution policies and 
following, 


procedures, such as_ the 


may be obtained by discussion with 
responsible officials : 


Methods of 


through wholesalers, retailers, ete 


distribution, that is, 
Sales territories covered and meth 
ods of transporting products 
Policies with respect to compensa 
tion of salesmen. 


Problems of seasonal demand 





Promotion and advertising meth- 
ods. 

Credit and collection policies. 

Problems, if any, with respect to 
servicing product. 
Review of Accounting Principles and 
Procedures and Financial Policies 
with the auditor’s 


preliminary work, he should review 


In connection 


the client’s policies with respect to 
the more important accounting prin 
ciples and procedures and should as 
certain the company’s financial poli 


CICS 


The Controller's Internal Reports 
lo Management 


One of the weaknesses in many 


business organizations is found in in 


ternal reporting to management. 


Many internal reports are prepared 


hy subordinates without adequate 


supervision, tend to follow a pre 


scribed pattern and become stereo 


typed, and do not speak the language 
of management. 

I‘ffective internal reporting cannot 
follow a fixed pattern—it must re 
flect the kind of information manage 
therefore 


ment requires and must 


change with operating conditions and 
Briefly 


the ideas of management. 
speaking, internal reports should : 

Le expressed in business language 
commonly used by management. 

Set forth the basic facts needed to 
run the business. 
trends 


mphasize the important 


factors of interest to manage 
ment and avoid unnecessary detads. 


Make brief 


tables of informative highlights, and 


and 


use of summaries, 
graphs and charts. 
Objectives of a  Business-Survey 
Approach to Auditing 

that an auditor should 


principal 


It appears 


have thre objectives in 


mind when he adopts a_ business 
survey approach to his work. First, 
an approach along these lines will 
make his work far more interesting. 
Instead of thinking too much about 
the mechanical checking of figures, 
he will be thinking more about what 
is behind the figures and how they 
are related to the business operations. 

His second objective should be to 
improve the effectiveness of his audit- 
ing procedures, A better knowledge 
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of the business operations of his 
client, and the trends of those opera 
tions as reflected in internal account 
ing and financial reports, will tend 
to point the 


auditor the centers of strength and 


out to imaginative 
weakness which should be considered 
in programming the audit. 

The third objective in the business 
survey approach should be to search 
out opportunities to suggest improve 
ments for the consideration of clients. 
Improving the Effectiveness 
of Auditing Procedures 

Examples of how a business-sur- 
vey approach may improve the effec- 
tiveness of auditing are listed below: 

A review of the trends of financial 
and operating ratios may direct at 
tention to: 

a. An expansion in inventories 
in relation to sales, 

b. An increase in the number of 
days’ sales outstanding in re 
ceivables. 

c. Changes in profit margins in 
total or by departments or prod 
ucts, 

A comparison of the trends in the 
client’s business with others in the in 
dustry may indicate over-extended 
receivable or inventory positions, in 
adequate allowances for depreciation, 
high or low costs, ete. 

A trip through the manufacturing 
plant or plants may disclose the ex 
tent generally to which equipment has 
been retired and replaced. 
the 


materials 


principal 
their 


Ascertainment of 


items of raw and 
sources will result in concentrating 
the audit operations on the more im- 
portant clements of costs and the 
verification of liabilities to the princi 
pal creditors. 

A review of the methods of con- 
trolling production and inventories 
will make possible a more intelligent 
approach to the verification of inven- 
tory quantities and pricing and com- 
mitments. 

Information regarding the han- 
dling of waste materials and returned 
products and containers will be help- 
ful in the verification of the accounts 


relating to these items. 
Suggestions to Management 


Following are examples of how a 


better knowledge of business opera- 
tions will enable the auditor to make 
more worth while suggestions to 
management. 

A study of financial and operating 
trends over a reasonable period of 
time may indicate the need of elimi- 
nation of certain departments or 
products, acquisition of complimen 
tary lines of products, or reduction in 
certain types of expenses. 

A comparison of a client’s financial 
and operating ratios with others in 
the industry may reveal the desirabil 
ity of increasing sales efforts and ad- 
vertising appropriations or the ad 
vantages of plant relocations and re- 
organization of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

A general knowledge as to the loca 
tion and size of plants, when related 
to other factors, may suggest possi- 
bilities of moving or merging opera 
tions or discontinuance of unprofit 
able plants. 

A general knowledge of the sources 
of labor supply, methods of compen 
sation, labor relations, ete. may sug 
gest possibilities of new sources of 
labor, changes in methods of com 
incentive 


pensation, adoption of 


plans, or adoption of pension plans. 


An investigation of the methods of 
controlling production and inven 
tories may indicate the need of new 
procedures for controlling produc- 
tion, an improved cost system, or a 
system for proper control of inven- 
tory quantities. 

A Program for Developing the 
Business-Survey Approach 

The development of a business-sur 
vey approach to auditing as com- 
monly accepted procedure will re 
quire long-range educational plan 
ning. It appears desirable, in con 


nection with staff meetings, round 
table discussions and training ses- 
sions, to stress the importance of de- 
veloping more knowledge about the 
business under audit. Professional ac- 
counting organizations might also 
discuss the subject in connection with 
technical meetings. Colleges and uni- 


versities, in connection with their 
courses in auditing, might also em 
phasize a business-survey approach to 


the work. 
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Events during the International Economics Course of the International Society 
for Business Education divide quite naturally into two types—social and edu- 
cational. Sightseeing of course is educational but seldom of the same quality 


as lecture and discussion sessions. 


Part | of the 1953 report presents the lighter side of the trip; Part II will 
review the more learned activities. In both cases thanks should be given to 
Dr. Veon for her interesting resumes of the course. 


THE 1953 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS COURSE 


Dorothy H. Veon 


The Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pennsylvania 


HI: twenty-seventh International 


Economics Course was held in 


Italy from September 6 to Septem 


ber 21, 1953. The course centered 


iround four cities: Rome (three 


days), Florence (four days), Venice 


(two days), and Milan (six days). 
In general, the program consisted of 
the following parts: General sight 


seeing, excursions, lectures on eco 
nomics and commerce, and planned 
social functions. 


About 


bers of the 


ninety persons were mem- 


group for the entire 
course, with others locally joining the 


group in the various cities. 
General Sightseeing 


A large proportion of the time in 


Rome was devoted to sightseeing in 
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and around the city. Of special inter 
est was the Vatican City with its 


museum of renowned art treasures, 
Saint Peter’s Cathedral, and the Sis 
tine Chapel which contains the mem 

orable works of Michelangelo. A spe 

cial audience was held with the Pop 
at his summer home at Castelgan 
dolfo. Many of the participants felt 
that this was the highlight of the en 


tire course, 


Other points of interest in Rome 


were the Church of Saint Peter in 
Chains in which was located the ex 
quisite masterpiece of Michelangelo's 
Moses; the Church of Saint Paul, a 
relatively modern edifice with an 
enormous series of monolithic marble 
columns and an interior with medal 
lions of all the Popes, as well as the 
tomb of Saint Paul; the ruins of the 
old Roman Forum ; the 2,000 year old 


Colosseum; and the Catacombs. 


Art was the center of attraction for 
a ‘visit to Florence. Of special inter 
est was the Uffizi Art 


Gallery. Hovtever, almost every place 


tour to the 
in Florence abounds with art treas 
ures. The last morning in Florence 
was devoted to a tour of the famous 
cathedral, the Baptistery, the Medici 
Chapel, and Ponte Vecchio 

In Venice, of 


and the gondolas interested the 


course, the canals 
group 
However, the Square of San Marcos 
provided the highlights of sightsee 
ing with its beautiful cathedral, the 
Doges Palace with its art treasures, 
and center of the 
The 


hotels on the 


the clock tower, 


shopping district. participants 


were housed in two 
Lido Island, which provided us with 
to see the 


an opportunity famous 


Lido Beach 
In Milan the 


for shopping, as well as the large and 


Duomo is the center 
interesting cathedral. A special visit 
was made to the Brera Art Gallery 


with its many exquisite oil paintings. 


Excursions 


conducted tour of the 


The 


course was given the first morning in 


first 


Rome, after the opening session, of 
the building housing the school of 
economics and commerce at the Uni 
A Few of the Participants Pause for Re- 
freshments in Italy. Left to right: Mrs. 
Mary Brown, University of Utah; Mrs. 
Leslie Whale, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit 
Public Schools; Dr. Veon, and Ralph Sher- 
man, formerly of University of Detroit, 
now with Arabian-American Oil Co. 
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versity of Kome. Of particular inter- 
est was the new and rapidly growing 
International Library on Banking. 
The new building of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Florence was the 
center of the sessions for the course 
while in that city. A tour of the build 
ing, as well as the nearby stock ex 
participants 


change, provided the 


with an insight into the business 
transactions of that section of Italy. 
Since art in its various forms is so 
important to the culture of Italy, ex 
cursions were made to a small school 
conducted by a master craftsman who 
is interested primarily in sculpture, 
to the institute “Leonardo de Vinci” 
which displays works of advanced 
arts and crafts prepared by students, 
and to the establishment “Doccia” of 
Richard Ginori which houses exam 
ples of some of the finest contempo 
rary forms of arts and crafts. 

An excursion to Prato was made 
to see a factory for the reprocessing 
of wool; to anothet city to see the 
cultivation of several varieties of 
flowers and shrubs: and to Monteca 
tini, a famous resort known for its 
mineral water. 

A full-day excursion was planned 
for the participants from Florence to 
Sienna, San Gimignano, Volterra and 
The 
centered in the latter place, late in 


Larderello climax of the tour 
the evening after a long day of bus 
riding. It was the occasion of observ 
ing natural explosions in the borax 
fields ; each person at the close of the 
excursion received samples of refined 
borax powder, 

One morning out from Venice the 
group went to Val Zignago to see 
fish 
hatcheries. The group floated through 


reclaimed land now used for 


the narrow canals on a raft observing 


various types of fish in the clear 
channels and listening to a detailed 
report on the plans used in reclaim 
ing these lands. The next stop was 


Val 


was to see modern dairying and cat 


Perera, the purpose of which 
tle raising. 

One of the most interesting excur 
sions in Italy was that to Murano to 
see a small industry for glass blow 
ing, and to Burano to find out more 
about the lacemaking and embroidery 
with this, it 


works. In connection 


was quite evident that throughout 
most of Italy much of the economy 
depends upon small industries and 
traditional crafts. 

Two excursions centered around 
Milan. Most of one day was devoted 
to a trip to Novarra to visit the insti- 
tute Guido Donegani which is known 
for its scientific chemical research. 
This particular place is very modern 
and progressive. In fact, one is im 
pressed with the modern industrial 
pursuits of northern Italy as con 
trasted with the other parts of the 
country. 

For those who were interested in 
retailing, a visit was planned to one 
of the department stores in Milan, 
“La This 


largest in the city and perhaps the 


Rinascente.” store is the 
largest in all of Italy. The tour con- 
sisted of an overview of the types of 
merchandise being sold in the various 
departments as well as a “behind the 
scenes’ explanation of non-selling 
jobs. The facilities for employees, 
such as cafeteria and _ recreational 
phases, were very good. 

Throughout the course there were 
some trips or tours which were a 
general sightseeing 


Fe iT 


combination of 
and excursions. example, in 
Rome an evening was spent at the 
Association Generale Italienne des 
Spectacles to observe colored motion 
pictures of various parts of Italy 
from Sicily to the Italian Alps. This 
was used to supplement the parts of 
the country which were not included 
in this economic course. The motion 
pictures also presented on other reels 
the latest tech 


niques. Another example was the day 


some of cinematic 
spent at Lake Como. Originally it 
was planned that the group would 
observe workers at some of the local 
business establishments and silk in- 
dustries. Since it was Sunday, how 
ever, our semi-excursion consisted of 
a visit to one of the nearby exclusive 


summer resort hotels. 


Planned Social Functions 
A considerable variety of activities 
were included in the social functions 
planned for the participants. In each 
of the 
Venice, and Milan 
given by the mayor for the members 


four cities—Rome, Florence, 


a reception was 


of the course. In Rome the members 


of the group had a conducted tour of 
the art works in the Capitol after the 
reception. This was also true in Flor- 
ence at the Palazzo Vecchio where 
the group was received by the mayor 
and then toured the palace. Other 
events in Florence consisted of a 
panoramic tour and picnic to Locanda 
di Ceppetos on the high road outside 
of the city. In the late evening, a 
specially conducted tour was made of 
the famous Uffizi Art Gallery. 

In Venice the mayor received the 
participants at a reception in_ the 
Town Hall. In Milan this reception 
by the mayor was given at the Villa 
Comunale, which is also the building 
in which modern art is housed. The 
highlight of all social entertainment 
in all Italy was the evening in Milan 
at the beautiful La Scala opera house 
After observing the spectacular inte 
rior of the opera house, the group 
was privileged to be the guests at an 
ballet The 
course officially ended on September 
21 at a final get-together luncheon 
prefaced by a social hour at the So- 


excellent performance. 


ciete Montecatini. 


An Educational Experience 

Interna 
Italy, 
Britain, or the 


Whether one attends an 


tional Economics Course in 


Switzerland, Great 
United States, the experience is truly 
gratifying. Attendance at any one of 
these courses enables a person to 
learn through first hand experience 
something about the economy of the 
country in which the course is given. 
The that 


among the representatives from the 


many friends one makes 


various countries are long lasting. 


The interest of business educators in 
the United States in 


tional Economics Courses is one way 


these Interna 


in which they can help to promote 


world peace and understanding. 





BUY 
U. S. DEFENSE 
BONDS 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


BUSINESS -EDUCATION COOPERATION 


Here are two illustrations of planned cooperation between busi- 
ness and the school, established as the result of recognized busi- 
ness needs. Because of careful program planning, there is a 
growing respect by business for the work of the participating 


schools. 


THE ELGIN WATCH COMPANY PROGRAM 


Hie labor supply of the Elgin 

Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, 
both for the factory and for office 
jobs, is normally drawn from a rathet 
limited geographical area in which 
the population probably does not ex 
75,000. We 
limited supply with a number of other 


ceed compete for this 


industries, some of which are well 
known locally and are able to make 
their job openings very attractive to 
prospective applicants. In order to 
create interest in our company and a 
sympathetic bond between the em 
ployer and the employee on a_ part 
time basis which would lead, in a very 
normal way, to full-time employment 
following high school graduation, we 
established a pre-employment training 
program. 
Planning 

We with 
faculty 
School, and Dundee High School in 


began by consulting 


members of the Elgin High 
a small adjoining town, and with 
their help interviewed and screened a 
group of about twenty high school 
senior girls who were interested in 
participating in the program. In 
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R. V. Sund 


Assistant Comptroller 


selecting a group for preliminary 
screening we asked that of all the 
girls interested we be sent only those 
scholastic records, 


with the best 


particularly commercial courses. 
After interviewing each applicant in 
dividually we selected ten who ap 
peared to us to be the most promis 
ing. The applicants were all given 
our regular employee aptitude test to 
assist us in making our choice. 

The only requirement was that the 
applicants be definitely not interested 
in, Or not in a position, to go on to 
college. rom experience in conduct 
ing our first program we will prob 
ably add one other requirement : that 
the applicant be interested in continu 
ing in an office job after graduation 
By our failure to ask that one ques 
tion we accepted several girls whose 
interests lay in entirely different di 
rections. 

Program 

The training program was con 
ducted for an eight-hour period every 


ach 


Saturday the trainees were assigned 


Saturday for sixteen weeks. 


some of the work which is ordinarily 


done in our stenographic department 


and actually worked for seven o1 
seven and one-half hours out of the 
day. The balance of the time was de 


voted to one of a variety of topics 


which we felt would be of value to 
the students after graduation in any 
company in which they might work, 
or was of particular importance in 
our own business. Some of the topics 
covered, either by short talks by othe 
employees, or by actual demonstra 
tion were 
1. Bookkeeping machines 
Key punch machines 


Calculating and adding machines 


2 
3. Automatic typewriters 
t 
5 


Office dress and conduct 
6. Customer correspondence 
7. Visits to office departments 
8. Dictating machines 
The 


slightly 


trainees were compensated 


below our regular starting 
rate for inexperienced full-time office 
employees. This rate was somewhat 
higher than the average in this area 
paid to part-time store clerks, which 
is a popular type of employment for 


high school students, 





Evaluation-—by Elgin Watch Company 


Iveryone concerned with the train 
ing program was pleased with the re 
sults. 
than 


continue 


The high school staff is more 


enthusiastic and is anxious to 
with the program this fall. 


The students seem to feel genuine ap 


work of better than average quality 
which more than repaid us for our 
We were able to retain 


five of the ten as full-time employees 


investment, 


following high school graduation. 
We expect to continue the training 


Demonstrating the Auto-Typist . . . Elgin Watch Company Office Recruitment Program 


preciation for the opportunity they 
had been given and that they had at 
tained a considerable advantage over 
other applicants either in staying on 
with Elgin or applying for other jobs. 
Much to our surprise, the students 
produced a satisfactory volume of 


EVALUATION: ELGIN AND 


By Louis E. Bauer 


Coordinator, Business Experience Program 
Eigin High School, Elgin, Illinois 


Kor many years the business 
teachers at Elgin High School have 
recognized the importance of on-the 
job training in the preparation of sec- 
retarial and clerical workers. We have 
always felt that the satisfactory com 
pletion of a “full day’s work” should 
be a part of our instruction in the 
terminal course in business education. 


Since scheduling difficulties preclude 
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program and will probably almost 
double the number of trainees if we 
find enough qualified applicants. If 
indication, 


our first success is 


we have found a dependable source 


any 


for replacements to cover normal 


turnover in clerical jobs 


DUNDEE HIGH SCHOOLS 

this activity in the school, we were 
pleased to cooperate with the Elgin 
Watch Company in meeting this im 
portant need of our business stu 
dents. 

Only students in the upper half of 
class were considered. Ten were 
selected and reported to the office 
manager for assignment. 

The girls were given a variety of 
office jobs in the stenographic pool. 
They learned to operate the automatic 
which 


typew riters pre rduced 


1600 letters a day. They transcribed 


Over 


dictaphone cylinders, transmitted 
telegrams, typed reports, and per- 
formed the many other duties com- 
mon to a busy stenographic pool. All 
of the work was closely supervised 
by an experienced manager sympa 
thetic with the problems of the be- 
ginning worker. 

was personally inter 


Each girl 


and instructed in company 
policy. All were taken on 
all office facilities where departmental 


Further 


viewed 
a tour of 


functions were explained. 
instruction was provided by company 
officers concerning various phases of 
watch manufacture. 

The coordinator acted as a liaison 
man, in the selection of students for 
the program, He also counseled the 
students as they progressed in the 


program and conferred frequently 


with company personnel regarding 
the trainees’ progress. 

At the conclusion of the program 
each student was given a_ terminal 
interview and informed of the avail 


All the girls re- 


ported a profitable business experi 


able job openings. 
ence and hoped that the program 
might be continued. 

The business department at Elgin 
High had a pleasant feeling of ac 
complishment in going one step fur- 
ther in promoting better school-busi 
ness relationships. 

This 


company personnel involved in the 


year we plan to invite the 
program to meet with the selectees at 
a luncheon meeting at the school. At 
the end of the program in May, we 
plan to have a similar meeting for 


evaluation purposes. 


By Marie Hoerner 


Shorthand and Typing Instructor 
Dundee High School, Dundee, Illinois 


Dundee High School has always 
tried to keep in close touch with 
the business opportunities of the com 
munity. Each year well ahead of 
graduation most of the students in 
our advanced classes are located in 
positions that they have obtained 
either on their own initiative or 
through our recommendations by em- 
ployer request. They work part of 
the time during the school year, and 


then continue as full-time employees 
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after graduation. Whenever local in- 


dustries in Elgin come to us for 
students, we know that the training 
these students receive on the job will 
be most beneficial, and we are anxious 
every vear to have as many students 
as possible have this actual work ex- 
perience 

When the Elgin Watch Company 
contacted us in regard to this par 
ticular training program, we were 
very enthusiastic about it. We dis 
cussed the program with them, and 
agreed to send them applicants on the 
basis that the percentage chosen from 
here would be smaller than that from 
Elgin High School, since we are a 
smaller school. 

It was during the second semester 
of last vear that this program was 
initiated, and by that time many of 
our students had already made defi 
nite plans for the future. Before con 
tacting any students, however, we 
checked our class rolls for those who 
had not already accepted permanent 
positions or who had not indicated to 
us that they would be going to college, 
who ranked high scholastically as far 
as commercial grades were concerned, 


and who conducted themselves well in 


FARMERS 


our own department. Then the per- 


manent records were obtained from 
the school office files, and their grades 
and citizenship record for the four 
years of high school were checked. 

After selecting the ones who met 
these qualifications, the guidance 
consulted as to 


had 


indicated to her that they would be 


counselor was 


whether or not these students 
going to college or would have other 
for the that 


eliminate them from the group to be 


plans future would 
sent to the Elgin Watch Company for 
the training program. 


When 


checking had been completed, three 


this checking and doublk 


students who met the requirements 
were told of the Elgin Watch Com 


pany s proposition and were asked if 


they were interested. They appre 
ciated being included; and, realized 
that if not accepted, the experience of 
going through a real application situa 
tion would be of the utmost value in 
obtaining positions elsewhere 

actual on-the-job 


Besides giving 
s s 


experience, such a work program 
augments the training program of the 
school and makes more meaningful 


the work done in the classrooms. 


INSURANCE GROUP PROGRAM 


Gordon F. Winn 


Office Manager 


In an effort to provide students 
with practical first-hand knowledge 
of large office operation, the Farmers 
City, 


Missouri, arranges a field trip for the 


Insurance Group of Kansas 
business classes of the local and sub 
urban high schools. This field trip 
also gives the insurance group an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
and eventually to select high-grade 
employees. 

Karly in the school year the per 
the 
Insurance Group contacts all high 


sonnel department of Farmers 
schools in the Kansas City area. This 
includes those rural high schools near 
Kansas City 
In a letter, we 


offering business 


courses. extend an 
invitation to graduating senior classes 
to visit our offices. 

We welcome the opportunity to 


show the students our office and its 
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operation, and to demonstrate the 
latest machines and office techniques. 
The size of each group is limited to 
twenty-five, and we request each class 
to schedule a definite date. 

The group assembles in our con 
ference room at the appointed time. 
There they are given a brochure con 
taining a list of the departments in 
the office, the function of each depart 
The 


pam 


ment, and the route of the tour. 


folder also includes various 
concerning the company 


Each 


given, too, an automatic 


phlets, etc, 


and its business. student is 
pencil with 
the company name on it, and a small 
pocket address book also showing the 
company name. 


We be y0klet 


compiled, “You and Your Future,” 


include a which we 


and which is designed particularly for 


the high school senior, telling him 
how to go about the business of job 
hunting, and how to keep a job. 

During the half-hour the group is 
in the conference room, we go over 
with them the various items in the 
brochure, tell them something of com 
pany history and background, and 
more specifically about our Kansas 
City office and what it does. We give 
them a brief outline of what they will 
see on the tour, and encourage them 
to make notes for use in the discus 
sion which will follow the tour. In 
formality is the keynote—we attempt 
to make our guests feel at home and 
free to ask questions and make com 
ments, 

The tour 
ducted by several of our young super 
The into 


groups of not 


about the office is con 


is divided 


visors. group 


smaller more than 
seven and these individual tours re 


The 


supervisors conduct the guests to each 


quire approximately one hour 
department. They are given demon 
strations on all office machines, and 
are given the opportunity to operate 
electric typewriters and adding ma 
chines. 

We trace an insurance application 
from the time it is received in the 
mail room in our office until it leaves, 
a finished policy. The tabulating de 
partment always proves to be one of 
the most interesting spots. The key 
punch machines and huge tabulating 
machines are fascinating. Each stu 
dent has an opportunity to file a few 
policies, to listen to the dictaphone 
machines, and to use the electric lettet 
opener. At the conclusion of the tour, 
group to 


each takes his 


the cafeteria 


supervisol 
for cokes and coffe 
From the cafeteria, they return to 
the conference room for a final half 
hour. We are always deluged with 
questions. The more questions we 
have, the more successful we feel the 
tour has been. 

The 


from 


many enthusiastic comments 
both 
lead us to believe that our program is 


We feel that young 


students and instructors 
very successful 
people, through us, can gain a pet 
spective of the opportunities offered 
by the business world, Too, visiting 
in actual office situation makes busi 
more meaningful 


ness traimimng 





E For Educational Effort 


Irene Place 


Chairman, National Educational Programs Committee 
National Office Management Association 


C' JOPERATION between schools 
and business continues to be a 
main theme for educational program 
activities within Noma, according to 
a recent poll of Chapters. 

To find out specifically how Chap 
ters are cooperating with schools to 
provide more and better trained office 
workers, a survey questionnaire was 
sent to each Chapter covering its ed- 
ucational activities between Septem- 
ber 1952 and June 1953. 

Responses were made by 121 of 
Noma’s 144 Chapters. The 
of the were favorable, indi 


cating that the Association’s educa 


results 


survey 


tional program has been expanded 
over previous years. Following are 


the results 


embers Speak to Classes 


Providing speakers to address 
business classes was found to be the 
most popular of the eight educational 
activities reported. An impressive 
high of 111 of the reporting Chapters 
(92% ) said their Members were do 
ing so. In some instances, schools 


make arrangements for speakers 
through the Chapter, which maintains 
a list of businessmen who have 
offered to make the talks. 

This activity takes Members back 
into the school and does much to pave 
the way for future cooperation, not 
only between Noma and the school, 
but between the individual and the 
school, It provides Members an op 
portunity to make direct suggestions 
and to emphasize the specific per 
sonnel needs of business, especially 
at the initial job level. The value of 
this service is apparently being rec 
19% 


ognized, as it increased 


the previous year. 


* Reprinted from Office Executive with the per 
mission of the author 
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over 


Education Night 

This question brought the second 
heaviest “aye” response. Of the 121 
Chapters reporting, 109 (90% ) said 
they held an Education Night meet 
ing during the 1952-53 NoMa year. 
It was surprising that the response 
here was not 100%, in view of the 
basic importance of this service to 
Members and Actually, 
however, every NOMA meeting is an 
education meeting, even though some 
Chapters do not differentiate specific- 


educators. 


ally between regular meetings and a 
meeting set aside for special atten 
tion to matters of business educa- 
tion. On the other hand, some Chap- 
ters build their Education Nights in 
to one of the biggest events of the 


year. 
Office Visits 

Chapter planned office visits for 
students and their teachers were re 
ported as an activity of 106 (88%) 
of the responding Chapters. This is 
an increase of 8% over the previous 
year. 

Office visits by students are being 
recommended strongly to Chapters as 
a splendid means of helping the fu 
ture clerical workers to understand 
the practical aspects of their train- 
ing. A tour through a functioning 
office is one of the best ways avail 
able for a student to learn about the 
work for which she is preparing. 
The student and her teacher return 
to the classroom with a new per- 


spectiv S. 


Curricula Review and Advisory 
Committees 

It is increasingly apparent that 
the men and women who employ the 
graduates of our schools in_ their 
offices are unusually well qualified to 


counsel business educators concern- 


Such counsel 


ing school curricula. 
ing is a basic step in developing 


strong cooperation between business 
and education. It can be extremely 
valuable in helping teachers to keep 
their course content up to date and 
dynamic. The survey showed, how 


ever, an increase in this activity 


among Chapters of only 7%. It was 
reported as an activity by 90 Chap 
(74%). Member participation 
in school advisory committees—a re 
lated element 
Chapters (59%). 

The benefit would be great if more 
Chapters would take the initiative in 


ters 


was reported by 71 


forming joint teacher-business coun 
cils, 
Surplus Office Equipment 

A Chapter activity that is holding 
its own is that of providing surplus 
office equipment—such as office ma 


filing cabinets, desks and 


to the schools. As in the pre 


chines, 
chairs 
vious year, 62 Chapters (51%) re 
ported that they attempt to stimulate 
this service to schools. 
NBE Tests 
Fifty-three Chapters collaborated 
with educators in setting up and ad 
National 
Centers, 


3usiness En 
the 


increase of 13 


ministering 
Test 


This is an 


trance surve\ 
shows. 
Chapters (32%) over the previous 
year. 

The National 
Tests have been gaining favor steadi 
1948, 2,992. skill 
administered, has 
1952, 


Business Entrane: 


ly. From when 


tests were there 
been an increase of 113% in 


when 6,361 tests were administered 
Institutes 

A big gain was shown in the num 
sponsoring office 
Whereas 19 


institutes 


ber of Chapters 


management institutes. 
Chapter 
conducted in 1951, 31 institutes took 


sponsored were 


place in 1952, a 63% gain. This gain 
is indicative of good development. 
From these institutes, especially as 
Chapters gain experience with them, 
will come the establishment of real 


scientific office management. It is 
through these institutes that we are 
able to communicate our needs. As 
our needs become more clearly iden 
tified, we can move as a group to the 


core of this job of office engineering 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 235) 


tion. Large numbers of students who 
have had one or more business sub- 
jects in high school are continuing 
heir education in college. Significant 
changes are being made in college 
admission requirements in numerous 
higher institutions to provide a com- 
prehensive and much improved ap 
praisal of student fitness to do suc 
cessfully collegiate study. “It was the 
the 


Year Study that there is no single 


unchallenged finding of ight 
course of preparation for success in 
college.” A well-organized business 
curriculum should have as great col 
lege preparatory value as any other 
curriculum. Indeed, every secondary 
school curriculum should tend to pro 
vide an open door to college admis 
sion. This is an indisputable research 
conclusion of utmost importance to 
the development and expansion of 


business education in relation to the 


articulation of secondary and higher 


education. 
that 


These four problem areas 
were discussed at the Milwaukee con 
vention, along with many other areas, 
constitute a challenge to business 
teachers to be constantly studying and 
practicing their specialization in re 
spect to overall school problems that 
concern education as a whole. If 
business teachers, as many are now 
doing, will become increasingly com 
petent to relate effect vely their 
specialized problems to the general 
problems of education, such teachers 
find 


general education associations as well 


will places of leadership in 
as in business education associations. 
When that happens to a much greater 
extent than is now occurring, a great 
new day of major contributions and 
growth will dawn for business educa 


tion, 





YES, 


THEY PROOFREAD, 


IF 


(Continued from page 243) 


initial desire to learn typewriting. In 
fact, it is conspicuous by its absence ; 
therefore, in addition to developing 
the know-how in proofreading, the 
teacher must also create a desire. 

A modification of pupil behavior 
towards proofreading is best attained 
through positive rather than negative 


approaches. Recognition for finding 


errors in his and other’s work, as 
well as the use of numerous tech 
niques effecting carry-over of skills 
and knowledges between the English 
and business education departments 
help bring about this modification of 


pupil be hay ior 





TEACHER 


Melville from Educational Testing 
Ne M 
the problem of teacher selection before a 
the Education Re 
Association not sum 


SD 


Service, Princeton, Jersey, discussed 


meeting of American 


search long ago \ 
mary of his talk is presented below 
| ach 


school systems are faced with the problem 
large num 


year, administrators of large city 


from a relatively 


applicants those who are best quali 


ot selecting 
ber of 
fied to fill the teaching positions they have 
available 

One administrator and his staff, with the 
Educational 


‘ 


technical assistance of the 
Testing handled his 
cruitment problem as follows 

First, the 
terms of the 


Service, selective re 


candidates were classified in 


teaching level or area for 
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SELECTION 


scores 


Next, 


of candi 


they were applying 


obtained lor 


which 
were 
dates on seven different measures 
the the 
was terms of 1ts 


each group 
Finally 
seven variables 


score on each of 


weighted in relative im 
and these weighted scores summed 


The 


basis for 


portance, 


to produce a composite score com 
used as the 
lists for the 


available 


posite score was 


establishing eligibility variou 
teaching 

Paper-and-pencil tests, 
the National Teacher 
tions, included a test of professional infor 


positions 
similar in many 
respects t Examina 
general culture, 
reasoning, and na test 
The test of 


was designed to 


mation, two measures ol 


a test of nonverbal 
of Englisl 


fessional 


expression pro 


intormation 
s kn WwW ledge ol 


measure the candidate pro 


cedures appropriate for given classroom 
situations, child growth and development, 
objectives, instructional mate 


The 


contained 


teaching 
the two general 
history, 


rials, etc first of 
culture 
literature, and fine arts; the second, items 
on science and mathematics, The nonverbal 
test the 
figure-completion 
tuation, capitalization, grammatical usage, 
and effectiveness of expression were meas 
ured by the test on English expression 
Each candidate’s application and creden 


tests items on 


consisted of items of 
Spelling, punc- 


reasoning 
variety 


tials form was evaluated by means of a 


specially prepared check list. First, those 
applicants were eliminated who failed t 
citizenship, training, and experi 
Then, each application 


requested 


meet age, 
requirements 
organization ot 


ence 
was scored for 


information, amount ol teaching exper! 


extensiveness of special experience, 
general scholarship, and 
\ total this 
points was possible. 
The seventh measure was a rating based 
Candidates were 


ence, 
practice tear hing 
list of forty 


score on check 


on a personal interview 


interviewed by teams of three staff mem 
Each candidate was asked to respond 
to a standardized list of 
signed to reveal his awareness of the ob 


and 


bers 
questions de 
jectives of education, his recognition 
understanding of classroom problems and 
their solutions, and his awareness of basi 
pupils. Each of his interviewers 
rated him on 
In addition he was rated on 


needs of 


independently each of these 


three factors 
English usage, speech, emotional stability, 
cheerfulness, alertness, poise, and appear 
The points assigned by the three 
given candidate 


ance 
interviewers lor a were 
averaged and summed to produce his total 
score on the interview. A maximum of 72 
points was possible for the interview 
Scores the 


weighted each of 


seven variables were 


four 


from 
for classifications 


of teachers according to specifications 
agreed upon by the administrator and his 
staff 
applicant was obtained by multiplying his 
score on each variable by the appropriate 
the 


submitted to 


A weighted composite score for each 


weight and summing seven 
products The final 
the Board of Education listed each of the 
groups of candidates order 
of their weighted composite scores, These 
lists “eligibility” lists for the 


various positions available 


raw-score 


rosters 
in descending 


serve d as 4 
The procedure just described is not ideal 
Neither the chogen the 


weights assigned 


variables nor 


were validated against 


an appropriate outside criterion of teach 
ing 


The procedure, however, has a 


effectiveness 
number 


of desirable features It is reasonably 


objective. It takes into consideration a 


factors which are common) 
considered as differentiating 


teachers It 


number of the 
good trom 


poor includes a variety of 


fairly independent sources of information 


It provides for differential weighting of 


the variables involved. It considers the 

area or level at which the applicant desire 
And, finally, it 
staff the 

examination procedure the had 

had. In brief, it ! 


solution to 


\ 
tO teacl was pral ed by 


both the 
lairest 


and candidate a the 


ever appear © “ i 


the problem f 


city chool 


practi able 


teacher selection in a large 


system 











SUMMER SCHOOLS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 
July 12 - August 21 


Intersession 


June {| - July 10 1968 





BUSINESS EDUCATION courses availeble 
INTERSESSION: School-Business-Community Cooperation, June 21 to July 10 


SUMMER SESSION: Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, Social-Business 
pon yeets. Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Office Machines; Seminar in 
Business Education; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; 
purrcouen Construction in Business Education; Measurement in Business 

ueation, 


eoTh SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising and 
Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, 
Management. Mathematics and Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting. 





Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 4. 





For Bulletin and information, address: 


ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Business Education Courses 


June 23 . July 13, 1954 
taught by Visiting Professor, S. J. Wanous, Chairman Business 
Education Department, U.C.L.A. 
Improvement of Instruction in the Business Education Subjects. 
(2 credits) A critical evaluation of content, methods, and visual 
aids in the business subjects. 
Recent Developments in Business Education. (2 credits) For 


teachers interested in evaluating instructional practices in terms 
of recent research. 


Write: Director of Summer Session, 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


Come fo the Paradise of the Pacific for Vacation and Study 





FORTY-FOURTH 


SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 1954. 
Regular University facilities are available to teachers, schoo! 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple 
University Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSION—-SESSIONS JUNE 7 TO JUNE 25 
REGULAR SESSION--SESSIONS JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 
POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 27 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1954 Summer Sessions, Address .Office of the 


Registras Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 





INTER-SESSION 
June 8 to June 25 


Main SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 7 


Post-SESSION 
August 9 to August 27 





More than 600 graduate and undergraduate 
courses included in total academic program. 


One to 12 weeks of summer study. 


Instructional fees and living expenses mod- 
erate. 


zamset Fz cw 


Specialized courses in principles and problems 
in business education, curriculums in business 
education, improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects, teaching of shorthand, 
teaching of office practice, and research. 
Subject matter courses in advertising and 
adletiie, commerce, economics, business 
law, accounting, and English. 


Extensive program of indoor and outdoor 
recreational and entertainment activities. 


for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Pennsylvania 


YiZzOo—- uUNUNmM DH 


State College 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished business school. Summer 
term starts June 7 and June 1/4. 

Learn accounting in our summer school or study by corre- 
spondence through A.I.B. Home Study Department. There is an 
enormous demand for accountants in the business world. Write 
today for information. Address 


E. O. FENTON, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth, Des Moines, lowa 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN. THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City 


ollege of New York 


Adjunct Assistant Professor in the Management Institute, Division 
of General Education, New York University 





ACCOUNTING COURSES ON THE GRADUATE LEVEL 


There are two types of collegiate 
(1) those that 


offer courses leading to a bachelor’s 


schools of business: 


degree and, perhaps, additional 
courses on the graduate level; and 
(2) strictly graduate schools in which 
the curriculum is substantially the 
same as in those of the first type but 
which require a liberal arts degree 
for admission. The main difference 
between the two types of schools is 
that those of the first type offer a 
combination of “cultural” and pro 
fessional subjects, while those of the 
second type offer only professional 
courses, the student’s “cultural” edu 
cation having presumably been com- 
pleted before admission. 

This article is concerned with grad 
accounting in the 
the 


courses taken after the 


uate courses in 


strict sense of word, that is, 


student has 
completed the 
offered for the bachelor’s de 


gree in the first type of school men 


professional courses 


usually 


tioned above. 


A Problem 
When the accounting major has 
the 
courses for the bachelor’s degree and 


completed usual sequence of 
proceeds with work on the graduate 
level, the college faces a serious prob 
lem in inventing courses for him to 
take. 
(1) it is difficult to find subject-mat 


There are two reasons for this: 


ter that is not covered in the courses 
already taken; and (2) most of. the 
graduate work requires specialized 
knowledge which the faculties as now 
constituted do not possess. 

The problem is commonly treated 
by effecting a compromise. The stu 
series of courses 


the 


undergraduate 


dent is given a 


elaborations on sub 
the 


curriculum; and, to complete the re 


which are 
ject-matter of 


quired number of credits, the stu 
dent is required to take courses ‘in 
“related” fields. 
investment, banking, 


Among these are 
marketing, eco 


nomic theory, and business admini- 
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stration. Courses in these fields are 
usually of no particular interest to 
the graduate student of accounting. 

Among the elaborations on under 
graduate courses are those composed 
of “advanced problems.” Courses 
based on C.P.A. 


on advanced problems in cost ac 


type problems and 
carried on indefi 
doubtful 


give to the student any 


counting can be 


nitely. It is, however, 
whether they 
thing that he could not readily obtain 
the 


the teacher obtained 


hirnself by going to sources 


where the ma 
terial: C.P.A, problem books, and the 
files of such publications as the Bul 
letin of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 

“recent 


Then there are courses on 


developments” in accounting based 
on reports of various accounting or 
ganizations and regulatory bodies 
which the student could consult him 
self and hardly needs a teacher to 
interpret for him. Of course, intelli 
gent and critical discussion of these 
matters in seminar fashion is of value 
if the seminar has enlightened and 
teachers 


enthusiastic leadership by 


who are keen observers of what is 
happening in the world of account 
ing. Routine presentation of reports 
is a bore to the student. 

Courses on controversial matters, 
however, are usually stimulating and 
quite acceptable in the graduate cur- 
The 


such a 


riculum, present writer con 


ducts course which is con 


cerned largely with problenis in the 


interpretation of 


accounting data. 
. 


The vexing problem of price-level 
changes and their effect on account 
ing is a timely topic and provocative 
there are the 


the 


of discussion. Then 


controversies with respect to 


study of financial changes by means 


of “funds” and “cash flow” state 


ments. Also, there is the controversy 


with respect to the use of ratios in 


the interpretation of financial position 


and the study of trends. 


It is obvious that public account 


ancy is not a fertile field for gradu 


ate courses. A course in sampling 
technique may be introduced and, of 
course, an indefinite number of 
courses in taxation may be developed. 
Since tax knowledge is obtained 
largely by experience rather than by 
formal courses, the value of many 
advanced tax courses is doubtful 
Management accounting, however, 
fertile fields for 


But this leads to the 


offers eraduate 


study. second 
major problem in developing a grad- 


rhe 


conduct of graduate courses in the 


uate curriculum in accounting 
realm of management accounting re 


quires specialized knowledge and 
skill which is not usually available in 
college faculties as now constituted. 
The reason for this is that those en 
yaged in management accounting are 
teaching ; 


usually not interested in 


and, on the other hand, the colleges 


do not consider them eligible for 
teaching positions because they usu 
ally do not possess the required qual 


ifications, such as a doctor’s degree 


A Proposed Solution 
Che amount of technical knowledge 
necessary for the general practice o. 
accounting is less than that required 
in such professions as engineering 


and medicine. As intimated above, 
it can readily be imparted to the stu 
the 

This, 


there is no need for 


dent in usual undergraduate 


courses, however, does not 


mean that fur- 
ther study. 


the further study should not be con- 


It merely indicates that 


cerned with generalities of the a 


counting technique but rather with 
specialized study of the applications 
of the technique to the problems of 
various types of commerce and in- 


The 


department and chain stores, 


dustry. problems of foreign 
trade, 
and public utilities are but random 
examples. 

To this end the graduate faculty 
will of necessity comprise specialists 
in the various fields who will conduct 
courses concerned with the problems 
in their areas of specialization. The 
needed specialists will be those en 
gaged in commercial and industrial 
work, each of whom will teach hardly 
two course 


more than o1e o1 





RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomes Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





A MANUAL OF RETAIL 
SALESMANSHIP ... 


Ed. D. Study 
New York University 


by WILLARD M. THOMPSON 


Sacromento State College 
Sacramento, California 


l'exthooks customarily describe store 
salesmanship as observers believe it should 
actually sell 


often 


as expert salespeople 
Consequently teachers and students 
find it difficult to apply textbook salesman 
genuine retail selling situ 
With an aim toward resolving such 
this study investigated the sales 


be, not 


ship to store 
tions 
difficulty 
manship of experts 

Sound recordings of genuine salesperson 
customer analyzed 
Fifty expert thirty-three 
selling departments of a large department 


were carefully 


salespeople in 


cases 


store yielded 1437 examples of salesman 
Expert salespeople 


showing 


ship elements in use 


are revealed in such actions as 
greeting customers, asking ques 


insuring 


courte 


tions, show'ng merchandise, and 
customer satistaction 

The manual that resulted 
tool-kit for helping 


students with such problems 


from the re 
search is a retailing 
CO-Operatlve 
as introducing price, stating salespersons’ 
opinions, and helping customers decide 
Salesmanship instruction is thus enriched 
specihe experts 


by bringing practices of 


into classroom and individual instruction 
Situations 

This 250-page manual, Personal Selling 
in Stores, is published at $5 by Hornet 
Book Store, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento 19, California An abstract 
of the study is being published by Alpha 


Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon 


A GUIDE FOR THE BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM AT FLORIDA 
STATE UNIVERSITY, (TALLAHASSEE, 
FLORIDA,) WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO INTERNSHIP... 


Ed. D. Study 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
by GLEN E. MURPHY 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


\ follow-up study was made of the busi 
(student 
University 


teachers ) 
to obtain 


interns 
tate 
their 

Directing teachers of the interns partici 


ness education 
at the Florida 
appraisals ol internship experience 
pated by completing a check-list enumerat 
ing business-teacher qualifications 

\ set of guiding curriculum principles 
was established to serve 
for the 
bases upon which to draw conclusions and 


as a background 


study. These principles served as 
recommendations for improve 


curriculum 


to make 


ment of the particular under 


study. They can be used as guides in estab 
lishing a program of business-teacher edu 


cation or as evaluative criteria 


258 


Data received from the questionnaire and 
check-list were tabulated. Specific implica- 
tions pertaining to each item on these two 
instruments were presented and sugges- 


’ 
tions for curriculum improvement were 


made. While this study was aimed specific- 
ally at the Florida State University cur 
riculum, certain recommendations are also 
applicable to other schools having similar 


programs 

As a follow-up to this study, an addi- 
tional study to discover the non-teaching 
responsibilities of business teachers in the 
state and to relate these findings to the 
business-teacher program at Florida State 
University is projected, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
THE SUPERVISION OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION.. 


Ed. D. Study 
Columbia University 


by ROBERT M. SWANSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 

This investigation was conducted through 
personal interviews with high school critic 
teachers and student teachers of business 
subjects to secure suggestions of success 
ful practices in the supervision of student 
The criteria for selecting desir 
formulated from. re 
Two such princi 


teacher's 
able were 
sults of other 
ples used in this study were that the critic 
teacher and the student teacher should 
cooperatively participate in the planning 
and execution of the student-teaching ex 
periences, and that the experiences should 
engaged in 


practices 
studies 


consist of ‘activities normally 
by regular teachers both in and out of the 
classroom 

Several propositions were stated in the 
study as a general guide for critic teach 
ers, such as 
1. The student teacher should be treated as 
a member of the faculty of the high school 
2. The teacher and the student 


teacher should share: 


critic 
a. in planning the student-teaching ex 
periences 
b. in executing the planned experiences 
c. in evaluating the student-teaching ex- 
periences 
The report of the study 
suggested practices can be used to imple 
was written to 


shows how the 


ment the propositions. It 
provide a source of ideas for high school 
teachers who work with business student 
teachers 

The personal relationships possible be 
teacher and the student 


emphasis in. the 


tween the critic 
teacher receive 
report. This relationship is visualized as a 
which cooperatively plans, 


spec ial 


teaching team 
teaches, evaluates, attends school activities, 
assumes extra-curricular activities and con 
tributes to the education of its two mem 
bers. Implied in the report is the recom 
mendation that the business student teacher 
be elevated from the rank of “student” 
teacher to that of “assistant” teacher 


PRACTICES IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS FOR THE DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS... 


Ed. D. Study 


University of Southern California 
by WILLIAM B. RUNGE 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


It was the purpose of this study to in 
vestigate (1) which currently 
employed in secondary school cooperative 
for the dis 
considered de- 
desirable 


practices 


work-experience 
tributive occupations are 
sirable, and (2) whether 
standards are being achieved 

A check-list of current practices 
developed and validated. This list was sub 
mitted to national, state, and local dis 
tributive education evalu 
ation and application. 

Since all 154 practices included in the 
check-list were rated desirable, the original 
check-list may be considered a safe guide 
for cooperative program operation. Na 
tional and state leaders of distributive edu 
cation rated 91 of the practices more de 
than did the 
programs. The 


programs 
these 


was 


personnel for 


sirable local personnel in 


charge of differences of 
opinions were small in most cases 

The 
distributive education 
cluded in the study: (1) 
the program, (2) staff members, (3) sup 
port of the school, (4) selection and guid 
ance of students, (5) placement of stu 
dents in training stations, (6) coordination 
and public relations, (7) curriculum or 
ganization and instruction, and (8) class 
room and library facilities 

Achievement is as high as the standards 
set up by the national and state leaders in 
but 8 out of the 154 practices. A total of 
146 practices should be given additional 
emphasis by local coordinators before de 
The accom 


following aspects of cooperative 


programs were in 


organization of 


sirable standards are reached 
plishment of practices reached the desired 
standards which were established by local 
personnel in only 4 out of the 154 items in 
the check-list. Total program accomplish 
ment ratings were higher on junior college 
than for either large or small 
More cooperative programs 


programs 
high schools 
should be established in junior colleges 
The been reached 
for practices classified under staff member 


greatest success has 


(Continued on next page) 





TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a’ fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 
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qualifications and activities and placement 
of students in training stations; the least 
success is for organization of programs 
and for coordination and public relations 
activities of the coordinators. The two 
latter areas of practices should be given 
the most attention and effort by coordi- 
nators in striving for program improve- 
ment. Programs receiving federal and 
state vocational assistance are slightly more 
successful than those not obtaining such 
aid. All secondary schools having co 
operative programs should seek any help 
available from federal and state sources 

Low correlations exist between total 
program accomplishment and either the 
age of .the cooperative program or the 
vears of work-experience coordinators have 
had. Prediction of success in a coopera 
tive program should not be based only on 
these two variables. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS AND PRACTICES OF SMALL, 
INDEPENDENT RETAIL BUSINESSES ... 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Pittsburgh 


by J. K. STONER 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


An analysis of interviews with proprie 
tors and managers of small independent 
retail businesses revealed inadequate book- 
keeping records, a complete lack of certain 
records, and failure to use those records 
that did exist for management and _ finan- 
cial control. The study indicated that 
teachers will profit from a knowledge of 
the various commercial bookkeeping sys 
tems developed for the retail trade and 
used in some variation by forty-one per 
cent of small store owners. Teachers 
should plan to place more emphasis on the 
management phases of bookkeeping in the 
advanced bookkeeping classes. 

Many retail businesses lack adequate in 
formation regarding the handling of the 
following records and reports: 

1. Fixed asset register (for use in de 
termining depreciation). 

2. Payroll records (for Social Security, 
withholding taxes, etc.). 

3. Records for handling the owners’ per 
sonal drawings 

4. Petty cash records 

5. Records necessary for departmental 
izing a business 

6. Periodic physical inventories (effect 
of inaccurate inventories on profits and 
assets ). 

7. Balance sheets (one third of the small 
stores do not prepare them) 

8. Periodic and comparative profit-and 
loss statements 

Some emphasis needs to be given to 
cash versus accrual accounting since more 
than two-thirds of the businesses surveyed 
operate on a credit basis but keep their 
books on a cash basis 

Business forms should be used more ex 
tensively in the classroom with special em- 
phasis on the cash register tape or audit 
strip as a source of bookkeeping entries 
Simplicity of records and reports should 
be the keynote since the businessmen lack 
ing a formal business education need to 
be able to understand and interpret the 
records that are kept. 
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eM iulim Alltel) 


and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 

in Business School History 
Speedwriling 
the SHORTHAND 


of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, ‘|! would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,"’ can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead. 
ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Without com 
petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
are teaching to half-empty classrooms. 
SPEEDWRITING has grown ‘becouse it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 
its abilit 
—- 1 triple income from night school students 
. » to eliminate ‘seasonal’ enroiiments 
. . to graduate 85%, of stu.‘ents 
. . « to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
recommendations from previous students 
. to reduce dropouts to 4 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriting COMPANY 


Dept. 7503-4, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Business Education’s Newest Text 
for the General Business Course 


GENERAL BUSINESS for EVERYDAY LIVING 
by PRICE and MUSSELMAN 


NEW A personalized "you" approach, designed for easy 


in content self-identification with every phase of business experi 


NEW 


in format 


ence... of value to all students. 


Graphically written and illustrated to interpret busi 
ness... not simply a recitation of facts and definitions. 
NEW The text uses five different colors in addition to black 


in illustration ... for correct emphasis . . . for quick understanding 


NEW 


in color treatment 


.. for maximum retention. 


A program designed with the student in mind 
Text... Workbook ... Tests . . . Teacher's Manual 


NEW and Key 


in learning F 7 
activities Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St San Francisco 4, 68 Post St Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Ad 
Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St Dallas 2, 501 Elm St London E. C. 4, 95 Farringdon St 




















BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


Nettleton 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffs, President 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretaria! 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenurm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 36 to 100 weeks. 


J. E. George J. E. George, Jr. 
President Principal 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice’ 
a 
Fhe ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn ° Pittsburgh 19, Pa 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education 


S PENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F, TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 


and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Okiahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


Aocganting, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 








MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 


©. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S,. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 


AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |., New York 





A LIGHT ROOM SCREEN 


There is not nearly enough being done 
to adapt audio-visual equipment to class 
Manufacturers are apt to make 


too expensive, and 


room use 
equipment too heavy, 
stand inexperienced handling 


Simplified controls, 


too flimsy to 
by student operators 
masteréd, should be 


a primary aim 


Equipment 


easily 
of all equipment 
that answers .the practical needs of teach 
total answer 
visual education problems, but it 


new design 


ers in classrooms is not the 
to audio 
would be a 
acceptance of audio-visual techniques 

\ desirable. type of imagination not seen 
into the designing 
has been put on 
Fabricating Com 


major step toward increased 


often enough has gone 

which 
the market by the Perry 
It has been designed for a dual use 
trans 


of a novel screen 
pany 
in the classroom. Basically it is a 
lucent screen through which slides or film 
When this screen 
is not in use as a projection screen, it may 
be used as a desk blotter, and kept on 
the teacher’s desk where 
ily available The 
in a paperweight 
desk within easy 


Ethel 


strips may be projected 


it is always read 
stands on edge 
kept on the 


teacher 


screen 
that is also 
reach of the 
Smith, a 


classroom teacher 


Jamesburg High School, Jamesburg, New 
invented the  light-room 


enthusiastic 


who 
has received 


Jersey, 
screen, response 


from unique 


educators because of _ the 
clarity which projected 
visible in a lighted room 
are not necessary in using 
To avoid having a reversed image 
opposite the 


images are 
Blac k 


this translucent 


with 
shades 


screen 
from the side of the 
projector (the viewing side) it has 
suggested that the slides and filmstrips be 


screen 
been 
reversed as they are inserted into the pro 
jector. Then the may face the 
class and project through the screen. Ven 
tilation is no problem for windows may be 


teacher 


left open, and when the screen is not in 


use there is no stand or tripod to get in 
Viewers 
for the 


in conventional 


the way need not be moved t 
projector as so otten 


picture 


make 
happens 
tion, and there is no danger of 
ting in the way of the projection beam 
The screen is presently being offered for 
price of $15. The 


space 
projec 
heads get 


sale at the introductory 
regular price has been set at $25. For in 
formation about this novel screen write 
to the Perry Fabricating Company, 


New 


Jame 5 


burg, Jersey 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FILMS 


film 
have had 


From time to time as we describe 


sources business educ ation, we 


occasion to mention Business Educatior 
rent, 
It is 
unfortunate th: film 
establishments like B.E.F. in our 
United States; 


need 


Films, an ranization that offers for 
} 


films in which we are all interested 


there are not more 
rental 
special field throughout the 
serve a real 


ror suc rganizations 


in business education Teachers who de 


not use visual aids complain that they do 
because of 


they 


not plan sual aids programs 


the difficulty of securing the films 
want. Most of the 


be obtained from 


best business films may 
BE F., for they offer 
excellent choices in the areas of book 


keeping and accounting, business aritl 


metic, business and economics, busines 


English, business law, consumer education 


distributive education, office machines, re 


tail selling, sale smanship, secretarial prac 


shorthand, and 


typewriting, 
guidance, The 
day is $2.50 for on 
reels, and #4 for three reels B.E.F. han 
dles filn ol 
Encyclopedia 
Castle, 


tice 
tional average 


reel, $3.5 two 


well-known producers as 
Britannica, S.V.F . 
Te iching Aids 


service, 


sucl 
Coronet, 
March of 
Exchange British Information 
Library Films, Young America, Royal 
Typewriter, Gregg Shorthand, and 

Hill Films 
Teache Ts who have 
budget for the 
hour or 


Time, 


(raw Text 
doa visual 
find 


plan a 


requeste 


aids school year will 


that in an less they can 
complete audio-visual program using the 
B.E.F (and even newer sup 


plement ) 


new catalog 
available without 
Education Film 


Avenue, 


which are 
charge from Busine 
Film Center Suite 409, 630 Nintl 
New York 36, New Yort 


RADIO TV SOUND GUIDE 


interest in 
id the 


For those of you whose 


Audi 


age classroom use of 


Visual aids has led beyor aver 


moving pictures, 


slides, and filmstrips, there is now avail 


able an excellent publication on the use of 
sound reproduction 

booklet en 
ludio Record 


was pre 


radio, television, and 


equipment in education. The 
titled Teaching with Radio 
L:quipment 


md, and T¢ f Vision 


pared by a joint committee of the 
States 


Television 


Education and the Radio 
Manufacturing Association, The 


covered are teaching 


Othece of 


major topi witl 
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United 


radio. programs and program recording 


program production and in school broad 


teaching with sound recording in 


administrative 


casting, 
communica 
equipment, and tele 
education. The 
bool 1s 


struments, and 


tion uses of sound 


vision in vocabulary and 
content of the 
(not ‘ 
to read and will prove valuable in acquaint 


tech 


aimed teacher 


electronic specialists), so it is eas) 


ng the reader with instructional 


niques and procedures 
For further information, write: Rad 
T.V. Service, U. S. Office of Education 


Federal Agency, Washington 2 


Ti 


Security 


TAPE PLAYBACK 


Whether or not you are already using 
tape recorders in your teaching, you will 
be interested in the news that there now 


i machine designed solely for playing back 


Elimination of the re 
units makes tt 


magnetic tapes 


cording mechanism in these 
possible to offer them at a 
lower the ordinary 
combinations This” will 
expand their audio-teach 


price substan 


tially than recorder 


player enable 
many schools t 
ing programs by adding extra tape player 
units to supplement their present tape re 
corders 
Playbacks, available at lower costs, will 
increase the use of tape in all areas 
Especially in shorthand 


teac h 


greatly 


of teaching they 


have proved invaluable in saving a 


er’s voice and energy and making possible 


closer class supervision, The complete set 


of prerecorded shorthand dictation tapes, 


available from Gregg, can be used to good 


advantage on a simple tape playback 


The 


offers the playbac k unit which it describes 


Pentron Corporation of Chicago 


as lightweight (22 pounds) and compact 
(11 , xX 9%) 
able 


tails 


Standard players are avail 


with dual track heads. Further ce 


and illustrated literature may be s« 


writing the Pentron Corporation, 


Illinois 


cured by 


Chicago 16, 





...before it TALKS 
...i8 the way our doctors put 
it~—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms, 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 














DO YOU KNOW THAT ? 


- 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Cetewba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 





© The 
thousands of 
rite 


problem of back 
Hindu mythology re 


credit goes 
years 
called 
creditor sat at the 
If the debtor passed without pay 


Dharna in which the 


debtor’s door, dagger 


‘ ords a 


in hand 
ing, the creditor plunged the dagger—not 
debtor, but into himself. Then the 
was regarded as having murdered 


into the 
debtor 
the creditor—and so punished 
¢ Consumer credit, as charge accounts 
and installment buying, is running an all 
time high of around $27 billion. The Asso 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America, 
1,500 organizations over the country, deal 
with the problems of credit. At a bureau, 
for everyone in 


some 


there is a card the area 
had a charge account or 

Nationally, the 
have some 55 million names on such cards 
Each “Residential His 
tory,” “Bank,” 
and “Litigation lists by 
number 
dividual 
Under 


who has evet 


bought on time bureaus 


card records his 
“Business and Resources,” 
- Kach 


every 


also 


card 


code store where the in 
time deal 
“Pays,” the 
classified as a “30,” which 
thirty days and is a 
“30-00,” which makes 
\ “60-90” is known 


while slower cases are 


has or had charge or 


ings heading cus 


tomer may be 
means he pays in 
dandy account, or 
him an O.K, account 
as a “Slow Pay”: 
usually marked with large stickers 

The best thing a proven delinquent can 
do is to go toa bureau, tell his story, ar 
debt moratorium, 
possible. The worst thing he 
become a “Skip”, Despite the temptation 
to cheat, the bureau has losses on charge 


when 
can do is 


range a and pay 


accounts down to only one-half of | per 
cent, Even losses on time buying are only 
1 per reflection of the 


cent. This is a 


jn ople "s basic honesty. 


¢ There are now ten times as many per 
this high 
education as 1920 


increased 


school 
Enroll 
over ten 
times the 


sons in country with a 


there were in 
ment in colleges has 
fold 1900, or 


rate Of increase in population 


since about ten 


* According to the United States Savy 
Loan League, 59 per 


families 


and 
\merican 


cent ot 


ings 
now have savings ac 
counts in a commercial bank, a savings and 
loan association, or a mutual savings bank 
Sixty-five per cent of these savers holding 
accounts at a savings and loan association 
and 67 per cent of those who save at a 
bank have annual 
$6,000, Savers 
funds are 


incomes of less than 


know their 


safe, available, and at a 


would rather 
con 
venient location than have a higher rate of 
return 

® With less than 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, the United States ac 
than 40 per cent of the 


world’s goods and national income 


counts for more 


e There are over 125 million radio sets 
in the United States, or more than in all 


262 


combined, At the 
estimated 2] 
this coun- 


countries 
there 


other 
1952, 
million television sets in use in 
try, according to the Department of Com 


of the 


end of were an 


merce 

© Mark Twain's The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer is said to have been the first 
book ever submitted to a publisher in 
typewritten manuscript. One of the first 
persons in America to own a typewriter, 
Twain bought it in 1873. He complained 
bitterly because it couldn't spell! 


Manage 


average 


e An American Institute of 
ment bulletin that the 
business executive fails to take proper ad 


declares 
vantage of the reference books available 
Among those reference books the Institute 
considers indispensable to a company lib 
rary are: Moody's Manual of Investments, 
Poor's Register of Directors and Fxecu 
tives, Standard & Poor's Industry Sur 
vevs, The Industrial Arts Index, Thomas’ 
Reaister of American Manufacturers, The 
Vew York Times Index, The Standard Ad 
vertisina Register, Who's Who in America 
Who's Who in Commerce and Industry, 
Who Knews—And What, Census of 
Manufacturers, the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, Summaries of Tariff 
Information, the Survey of Current Busi 
ness, and the indexes and reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

e Webster’s Durametric carbon 
not only has a right-hand margin printed 
scale edge, but it also resists curling. Write 
F. S. Webster Company, 17 Amherst 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts, giv- 
ing the make of typewriter you use and 
the number of carbons you wish, and you 


paper 


will receive samples and prices 


e A recording machine that absorbs in 
formation continuously for 48 hours un 
attended has been offered by SoundScriber 
Corporation, New Haven, Connecticut 
This is made possible by a tape 
Also, by means of a printed time scale on 
the tape, it is possible to know the exact 
Commercial 
include 


wider 


received, 
equipment 


time messages are 
applications for the 
radio program monitoring, recording com 
mercial airline and railway communications, 
copying police and fire department broad- 
casts, and press and business recording for 
exact reproduction. The armed services 
has been using this machine for recording 
communications between plane pilots and 
operators of airfield towers, 


e A new naper-backed tape for sealing 
cartons and boxes has been placed on the 
market by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minne 
sota, Tradenamed “Scotch” brand sealing 
tape No. 260, it is described as the strong 
est and most waterproof yet developed 
According to the producer's tests, the new 


product can take 50 per cent more rough 
handling when dry and 400 per cent more 
wet than any other 
It is also of the pres- 


hard treatment when 
carton sealing tape 
sure-sensitive type which means it does not 


need to be wet when stuck in place 


e A new paper which provides multiple 
copies of business forms without the use 
was recently an 

Cash Register 
The treated pa- 


of carbon paper inserts 
nounced by The National 
Company, Dayton, Ohio 

per utilizes the reaction of 
chemical coating with a clay-like material 
and is expected to receive widespread ap 
Advan 
multiple 


a colorless 


plication in the business world. 
tages of using the paper for 
copies include the elimination of smudging, 
speeded efficiency in handling forms, and 
an end to the dirt bother of carbon 
paper inserts 

Called NCR (No Carbon Required) 
Paper, the new product will be marketed 
in limited quantities this year and will be 
priced to compete with carbon paper sys 


and 


tems, the Company said. 


e Dun & Bradstreet uses several means 
to keep their files up to date. The princi 
pal one is the personal interview with the 
dealer Approximately 2,000 
porters make regular calls to observe and 
They check the informa 
from the business 
facts and opinions 


trained re- 


ask questions 
tion they obtain 
himself against 
obtain from his suppliers and his banker 
They check records for 
information on mortgages, liens, fires and 
the like 

In addition to these reporters, 
Bradstreet fill in their files of 3 
business concerns in the United States and 
Canada with facts and figures from 25,000 
These include 

bankers, or 
knowledge 


man 
they 


also courthouse 


Dun & 


million 


part-time correspondents 

lawyers, accountants, 
others who have an_ intimate 
of the business community and who under 


local 


stand business and credit problems 
e Half of the American working force 
are employed in jobs which did not exist 
20 years ago 
e Between 1940 and 1950 clerical work- 
ers increased 55% in total numbers (from 
4,300,000 to 6,780,000) 


e On an average day the sunlight fall 
ing on the United States equals in energy 
some 40 tons of coal for each man, woman, 


and child in And scientists 
are making their 


ways to harness part of that power 


the country 


progress in search for 


e Americans spend $100,000,000 a year 
to supply their pets with food, feed, and 
facilities 
e Boards of education spent $1,742, 
000,000 in 1953 for new schoolbuildings 
This is an increase of 7% over 1952 


e The State Department uses air in 95 
per cent of its courier trips The State 
Department's 89 couriers visit 88 foreign 
countries and dependencies each year—each 


individual courier averaging four-and-a 
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half circuits of the globe each twelve 


months, and totaling a distance of almost T E A Cc i] { N Cc H | Cc A G Oo 


10 million miles by air. 






; ae ; Examinations for teachers of the following subjects in the Chicago 
ed te, ea ee Public High Schools will be held April 26, 1954: 


out of five, change addresses each vear. 












Biology — School Science and Mathematics 












4 e A new fluorescent chalk has been 
| added to the line of special chalks for lec- Business Training 
i turers, chalk-talk artists, teachers, and Stenography (Gregg or Pitman Shorthand and Typing) 
P others by the American Crayon Company, 
if Sandusky, Ohio Named “Hi-Glo,” the Closing date for filing formal application 
\ new chalks come in shapes measuring 1 by farms and required credentials is April 12, 1954. 
1 by 3 inches and are packaged in a : : 
\ sleeve-type unit. Marketed in red, orange, For information apply to 
4 ee eee gage Tone Ae gpl sal Board of Examiners, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 















new dimension to the color effects 








e The so-called 
chandising plan of the New York Stock 





“pay-as-you-go” mer- 












| Exchange does not involve the use of 
credit Investors will pay their install- 
ments without actually owning any stock 





Highlight money 
management 
teaching with 






until enough money has been accumulated 









to make a commitment feasible 







e A nationwide directory, Deane Sears’ 
Where to Find Bargains in the United 
States, is published by Pioneer Press, Har- 














riman, Tennessee, at $1. It lists bargains, 
such as mill ends, remnants, irregulars, 
seconds, discontinued patterns or experi 
; ments; unusual handicraft; and free edu 








cational tours 










e It is estimated that there are 2,796 






spoken tongues in the world, exclusive of 





dialects 




































e A new device, called the Fonadek, 
originally developed in England, is being 
manufactured by the National Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts. Ideal for busi 
ness conferences, the instrument amplifies 





Dramatize your teaching with our interesting, inform- 
ative Money Management filmstrip lectures. They 
are vivid enough to hold the interest of students, 















practical enough to stimulate discussion among adults. 
Each comes complete with a 35-mm filmstrip, diree- 










sounds coming out of the receiver to voice 
level and also catches voice tones from tions for use, and a prepared talk to 
read as pictures are shown. HFC film 


strip lectures are used from coast to K G oe 
coast as effective aids in teaching Director of Consumer Education 
Money Management. Household Finance Corporation 


several feet away and directs them to the 


mouthpiece for the person at the other 





end of line 










e There are 7,000 different house maga 


zines with an estimated circulation of more Re es Here are the newest HFC filmstrip lectures: Spiga 






















| | 
{ - bagi in the may according | Please send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week 
» Ge » Press as state > Reporter 
ve 7 _— Mi ] ‘4d tated es iy : ’ a “44 | I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of date 
of Lrect au Advertising, March ID. | 
a . ’ lan to show them. Date Wanted 
| These are called “external-internal” house | . a rey 
| tl 1 to both’ @ | Budgeting for Better Living (black and white)— Dramatizes a typi 
Orgs “ause E Aappes 0 ) 3 9 ae 
n ictpeontttinte 4 one he pe ‘des . | cal family’s problems in developing a budget. 108 frames. 25 minutes [] 
7 ustomer and the employee > . . 4 
' | What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white)—Shows tech- 
sa ities tn tee | Dame Bulletin | niques of wise buying and ways of becoming a skillful shopper. 64 
ccore¢ xz oO > ra ve diietin, 
several years ago, a good teacher needs: frame : on & C black 1 wh Tells | hi 
The education of a college president, | phe ” rn ot gel rae ef wag ho fr : ae tami C] 
The executive ability of a finan ier, a satisiac tory wardrobe tor the whole tamily. (/(/ ame nes. 
| Hlow to Stretch Your Food 






The humility of a deacon, 
The adaptation of a chameleon, 
The hope of an optimist, 






Dollars (color)—Gives nutri- 







planning and buying food. 112 
frames. 27 minutes. CT) 


Household Finance Corporation 








The courage of a hero, 
The wisdom of a serpent, 














mer Education Department 
The patience of Job, Cons er Education Department No, IBE 3-4 
The grace of God, and HOUSEHOLD 919 N. Mic higan heasaa ¢ bi pa 1, Til. 

The persistence of the devil FINANCE 


Pa 







The gentleness of a dove, 

















Name 






Ciperateon 







e According to the Passport Division 
of the United States State Department, 
clerk-secretaries are third in foreign travel. 
Housewives rank first; students, second, 










Address 
















Cily Zone Stale 
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BUDGET CUTS 


message 


Federal 


With the President’s Budget 
perennial question of 
the Smith-Hughes and the 
Acts of vocational edu 
secondary schools The 
Association and the 
over the 


comes the 
upport under 
George- Barden 
cation im the 
American Vocational 
education 


distributive groups 


usual the most active in 
support of the Federally 

These groups are not only urging 
full appropriations under the Smith 
Hughes and the George-Barden Acts, they 
are also keeping fight for an 
business edu 


country are as 
their aided pro 


grams 


alive the 
staff for 
cation distributive 
tion) in the Office of Education. 
Are business education groups (not D. E.) 
in the struggle for the 
vocational business educa 
Office of Education Lead- 


advisory 
(exclusive of 
LD 2 


adequate 
educa- 


doing their share 
recognition of 
tion and U, § 
‘ rship? 

The budget for 1955 recommends an ap- 
propriation for vocational education of 
$17,500,000. This is $1,173,211 than 
the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954. The budget recom- 
mendation also contains the following lan- 
guage: “Provided further that not more 
than $450,000 of this appropriation shall 
be made available for vocational education 
in distributive occupations.” Nore: The 
George-Barden Act which became law in 
1946, authorizes an appropriation of $29,- 
300,000 annually for vocational education; 
the National Congress has never appropri- 
ated the ful] amount authorized. Compare 
the twenty-nine million dollar figure with 
the seventeen million requested. Compare 
the drop for distributive education from 
$1,894,000 in 1951 to the proposed $450,000 
for 1955. 

An examination of the appropriations 
for 1954 and those estimated for 1955 in 
Table I shows that the proposed cut is not 
“across the board,” 


A look at Table 


less 


IT quickly reveals that 


as federal funds are withdrawn from the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden pro 
grams, enrollment decreases. This in spite 
of the fact that the hue and cry 
education to fit the needs of the presently 
“Stay-in-school-until-I’m-of- 
louder 


disinterested 
legal-age-to-withdraw” is growing 
and louder. 

Dr. Mobley, of the American 
Vocational Association, in the AV A Wash 
ington Letter says: “We have learned from 
what is usually a reliable source, that the 
proposed cut in vocational funds for fiscal 
1955 is to test the strength of friends of 
vocational education. If the attempt to cut 
the vocational appropriation for 1955 is 
successful, plans are under way for addi- 
Those who 


Se cretary 


tional cuts in succeeding years. 
would like to eliminate federal funds for 
vocational education know that the pro- 
posed small cut of approximately 6.4 per 
cent will be harder to defeat than a large 
cut... . In other words, this is an attempt 
to destroy our nation’s program of voca- 
tional education by inches rather than by 
yards, as was attempted last year.” 


What Is To Be Done? 


Only Congress can appropriate money. 

Write your senator and representative 
(or telephone, telegraph) explaining the 
need for federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation, 

Urge lay people to write or 
get in touch with their senators and repre- 
sentatives. Especially urge political friends, 
supporters, and associates to support this 
program, 

Remember this is election year. Members 
of Congress will be anxious to carry out 
the wishes of their constituents 


otherwise 


tusiness educators, not DE, sometimes 
look askance at the DE program and ques- 


TABLE | 
1954 APPROPRIATIONS AND 1955 BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 








Deperteent of Health, Education 


1 ocational Education (George-Barden 
2. Office of Education (Salaries, etc.) 
3. Vocational Rehabilitation 
4. Land Grant Colleges 
Department of Labor 

Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Ill, Department of Agriculture 

1, Extension Service 


and Welfare 
Funds) 


President’ s 
Budget Estimate 
Fiscal 1955 


Amount 


Appropriated 
for Fiscal 1954 


Per Cent 
Change 


6.4% 
6.9% 
21.6% 


$18,673,260 * 
2,900,000 
23,000,000 
2,501,500 ¢ 


$17,500,000 

3,100,000 
27,975,000 ** 

2,501,500 


3,230,000 3,215,000 


27,165,956 tt 39,675,000 











* This does not include the vermanent authorization of the Smith-Hughes Act ($7,138,331). 
** This includes a proposed appropriation of $19,175,000 and the amount of $8,800,000 which is to 


be submitted later 


t This 
tt This 


loes not include 


1 permanent authorization of $2,550,000. 
loes not include a permanent authorization of $4,711,200. 


TABLE I! 








Federal Funds Spent for Foreign 
Number of People Served in Fi 
Programs ‘ ' 
Federal Funds Appropriated for Vocational 
(Includes Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Number Enrolled in Federally-Aided Vocational 


reign Aid 


Aid Education Programs $28,007,000 
Education 


1951 Fiscal 1952 195 


$49,807,417 $78,930,032 


13,069 16,278 15,410 


Education 
Funds).. 
Programs 


»262,882 
3,363,420 


$26,408,383 383 
3,165,998 347 








264 


for more 


ways the 


tion its values. In many pro- 
DE and their 


given a chance 


ponents of programs have 


never been many lo 
calities there was no one to push there 
proper selection of 


fortunate 


has never been pupils 


even in the most situations. No 


personal experience with a program nor 
need are 


looks 


entirety and 


personal 
support. DE 


immediate recognized 
refusing 
education in its 
support for all 


reasons for 
at business 
supervision and 
secretarial 


seeks 
phases; the and accounting 
groups need to support DE 
Further than that, business 
are the logical supporters of 
arts, home economics, and agriculture, We 
should be the first to 
the continuance and 
throughout 
education 


educators 


industrial 


welcome and to urge 
ex pansior ol these 
the country. Speak 
and for fed 
is desired. The 


programs 
vocational 
where it 
program 18 not compulsory ; a community 


up for 
eral assistance 
can have vocational education without fed 
eral aid. The figures show, however, that 
as federal aid is withdrawn, the program 
shrinks. If you believe this is wrong, do 
something about it. 





THE EXHIBIT 
AT BOSTON 
E. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler 
April 15, 16 and 17 


The educational exhibit of 
textbooks, modern office appli- 
ances, furniture and school sup- 
plies will be an important fea- 
ture of the convention. Here the 
business teacher can get first 
hand knowledge of modern in- 
structional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational 


service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.B.T.A. 
Convention for « thorough in- 


spection of the Exhibit. 
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e “A Day’s Work at the Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York,” first published 
in 1951, has been revised. The explanation 
of the objectives and operations of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
the Federal Reserve System has been im- 
proved; a new section attempts in a brief 
outline and chart to condense the essential 
principles of the fractional reserve mone- 
tary and banking system All descriptive 
material has been brought up to date. 

The illustrations which accompany the 
copy are excellent. Those who are fortu 
nate in living close to the bank can see 
many of the situations pictured in real life 
upon a field trip through the bank. 

Copies of the revised edition are avail- 
able, without charge, for classroom use 
Write Public Information Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York 45, N. Y. 


e “Just a Minute” by Lazelle D. Alway, 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, is an em 
ployment guide for teenagers which has 
been written to help them continue their 
education although working. It describes 
what employers expect of young workers 
in the way of personality and educational 
characteristics and discusses ways of earn 
ing money while still in school and covers 
the points on which young people should 
become informed before taking a job. It 
also lists agencies which will assist them 
in choosing a vocation. 


¢ Some of the important personal char- 
acteristics—good health, good grooming, 
and good manners—are discussed in this 
reprint from Glamour, June, 1953. It is 
called “Six Pages for the Girl-with-a-Job 
Who Intends to Get Ahead” and may be 
obtained from Glamour, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. The price is 10c 

The article mentions the necessity for 
realistic job goals and sufficient training 
to reach them with suggestions from 
women at the top and from those on the 
way up on the qualities they believe neces 
A checklist, prepared by 
Dr. Wallace Gobetz, Director of the New 
York University Testing and Advisement 
Center, is part of the article. The check- 
list is planned to “spotlight many of the 
personality traits that are common among 


Sary to success 


women who've reached the top in busi 
ness.” Here is one more item for your 
personality file. 


e Science Research Associates, Inc., 
have recently published another Life Ad 
justment Booklet by Gordon E. MeClos 
key entitled “Understanding Our Econ 
omy.” 

The importance of our economic system 
in everyday living is discussed and an ex 
planation of how this system operates to 
supply the nation with the things we need 
and want is made After the history of 
tl American system and its principles 
have been briefly discussed, a picture of 
the things needed in order to maintain a 
wholesome standard of living is presented 
The author then surveys the resources now 
1 


available in erica and discusses the 
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NEW MATERIALS 





production and distribution methods which 
bring the raw materials to the consumer 
An evaluation of the present economic 
status of the nation plus an outline of the 
individual’s contribution to the functioning 
of the economic system are studied in the 
last two chapters 

The booklet contains 48 pages, costs $.50 
for individual copies, and is available in 
quantities at a discount 


e To enable typing students to learn 
quickly all the important machine com 
ponents of the electric typewriter, Reming 
ton Rand Inc. has released for free distri 
bution a completely new classroom large 
wall chart (22” long x 17” wide). The 
chart, printed on heavy paper stock, read 
able from any section of the classroom, is 
legended, with arrows pointing to the prin 
cipal electric typewriter elements, for quick 
visual inspection by typing pupils 

Designed to assist pupils in electric type 
writer nomenclature, the new wall chart is 
a valuable teaching aid for all typing 
classes, those having electric installations 
as well as those where electrics will come 
on future budgets 

Copies of the new Remington Rand 
Electric Typewriter Wall Chart are avail 
able free of charge by writing Typewriter 
Educational Services, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 

e The significant principles and compo 
nents of electronic data processing equip 
ment are described in Light on the Fu 
ture, an illustrated booklet now available 
from International Business Machines 
Corp 

After a brief comparison of the con 
struction and applications of analogue and 
digital computers, the booklet explains the 
organization of digital computers, and 
describes briefly the functions of the in 
put, storage, arithmetic, control and output 
components 

Many digital computers, including IBM’s 
latest “giant brain,” the Type 701 elec 
tronic data processing machines, perform 
internal operations in the binary number 
system, although initial data and final re 
sults may be in the familiar decimal sys 
tem. A chart in the booklet compares the 
decimal numbers from zero to thirteen 
with the corresponding symbols in the 
binary and obsolete Roman systems 

Devices for the storage of information 
are among the most important new devel 
opments in the field of data processing 
equipment. The most advanced “memory” 
devices—magnetic tapes, magnetic drums 
and cathode ray tubes are described in de 
tail. Using these devices, a program, or 
series of instructions for solving a prob 
lem, can be stored along with problem 
data, making it possible for all operations 
to be carried out automatically. The book 
let discusses the stored program concept 
and its advantages 
A brief section discusses future possi 


bilities in the field of electronic equipment, 
and the booklet concludes with a glossary 
For a free copy of Light on the Future 
write to the IBM Department of Inform: 
tion, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22 












e Business teachers are becoming in 
creasingly aware of their responsibility in 
providing economic education to their stu 
dents either directly through classes ¢ tab 
lished for that purpose or frequently inet 
dentally through bookkeeping, junior bust 
ness training, and even office’ practice 
classes A check list of available teaching 
aids produced with the assistance of the 
loint Council on Economic Education, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
may be secured on request. Some of the 
materials have been prepared by business 
men in the area discussed; others are the 
result of workshop groups of teachers who 
studied and developed the types of aids 
thev believed the classroom teaclhet needed 

Two series are now ready: Economic 
Life Series—six bulletins—world trade, la 
bor management, money and credit, family 
security education, inflation, and 1 film 
guide in economic education; You and 
Economic Issues Series—fourteen bull 
tins—taxation, international trade, cooper 
ative economic systems, economic educa 
tion in the secondary school, elementary 
school, and community, plus resource unit 
guides. The publications vary in price 
from “free” to $.50, most of them costing 
$.20 or thereabouts 

If you are not familiar with these pub 
lications, send for the check list 

One of the latest bulletins in the You 
and Economic Series is titled “Interna 
tional Trade.” It is the story of how one 
teacher developed this topic in his classes; 
many pictures of charts and classroom 
presentations are included. The plan 1s 
practical in addition to being interesting 
Undoubtedly both the class and the teacher 
were free from boredom during this proj 
ect: the subject matter of business educa 
tion is alive, but it can breathe only 
through the initiative of the classroom 


teacher 


e An annotated bibliography of some of 
the most valuable books and articles in the 
field of management controls has been pre 
pared by Henry C. Thole, Industrial Proj 
ect Director of the W. E. Upjohn Insti 
tute for Community Research Single 
copies of the pamphlet, entitled Manage 
ment Controls, can be obtained free of 
charge from the W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Research, 709 South West 
nedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
© A Teacher's Forward-Reading Bulle 
tin Kit has just been made available by 
Remington Rand In It includes a com 
plete classroom discussion guide and color 
ful poster as well as other valuable typing 
teaching aids Additional material in the 
kit includes a comprehensive analysis of 
copyholder typing experiments conducted 
by educators, with statistical data covering 
this stucly 

Designed to assist typing teacher in 
furthering student efficiency in typing, the 
Bulletin Board Kit reinforces teaching and 
provides material incidental to further 
learning 

The Kit RSI 228 can be obtained at 
writing Remington Rand Ine 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 

















ASSOCIATIONS 


EBTA Convention Plans 
William M 


for the 57th 
astert 
reports that elaborate plans are being made 
social 


Polishook, program director 
convention of the 
Association, 


annual 
Business Teachers 
meetings and events. The 
convention is to be held in Hotel Statler, 
Massachusetts, April 15, 16 and 17 


“Business and 


for all 


Boston 
The col 


] ducation 


vention theme is 
Work Together.” 
In the February issue of this magazine 
Robert 


Osborn, convention 
A Century of Capers 


. 
readers were told something about 


P, Brecht and Alex F 
speakers, and about 


in Commercial Education,” a production 


commemorating the founding of business 


teacher training 
start at 9:00- am 


morning will be 


Registration will 
morning, The 
Administration and Super 
Administration, and 


Thursday 
devoted to the 
vision, Private School 
Distributive 

Robert P. Brecht 
meeting at 2:30 in the 


there 


Education section meetings 
will address the general 
afternoon. Later 
will be a_ section 
meeting in one devoted to Audio 
Visual Aids for Shorthand and Typewrit 
ing and a section meeting in another room 
Audio-Visual Aid¥ for Book 
keeping and Distributive Education. The 
Thursday eve 
A. Shilt presiding and 
Osborn as the speaker 


in the afternoon 


room 


devoted to 
banquet is scheduled for 


ning, with Bernard 


Alex F 


will follow the banquet. 


Dancing 


Section meetings for bookkeeping, short 
hand and 
he ld Friday 
section meeting devoted to a discussion o 
idult education All 
activities wall be 


private school teachers will be 


morning. There will also be a 
convention 
suspended between 11:30 


busine ss 


o'clock and 3:00 o'clock in order that those 


who wish to attend Good Friday services 


Boston may do so 


Friday the 


in the churches of 


For 4:15 p.m. on following 
been scheduled : 
Machines, Pri 


Social Business Studies, and 


sectional meetings have 

Clerical Practice and Office 
vate Schools 
lypewriting 
Saturday 
‘A Century of Capers 


Education,” a 


The big event for morning is 
the presentation ot 
in’ Commercial 


written and 


play being 
staged by students training to 
he business teachers under the direction of 
Helen J. Keily, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts, The Saturday morn 
mg meeting will be under the direction of 
Bernard A. Shilt, president of the Eastern 
Business 


Preachers Association 


DeBrum Elected to NABTTI Board 


At the February meeting of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions in Chicago, S, Joseph DeBrum 
of San Francisco State College was elected 
a Board replace Milton ( 
Olsen of. State College for Teachers, Al 
bany, New York, whose term expired, 

All other officers continue in office for 
another year were elected for two 
vears at the 1953 meeting. 

The complete program for the February 
meeting was outlined in the January issue 


member to 


as they 


of this magazine 


266 


Other Meetings During EBTA Convention 

The following events have been arranged 
by various groups for Boston at the time 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion convention at Hotel Statler 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 
12:00 m 
Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by pri 
vate business schools, under the direction 
of A. Raymond Jackson, with Rufus 
Stickney as chairman and Robert R. W 
Welch, Jr., 


as speaker. 


APRIL 16 
6:00 pm 


FRIDAY, 
4:00 pam 
New York University Tea 
Pi Omega Pi Tea. 
6:00 pm 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner, sponsored by 
Epsilon Chapter of Boston University 
Reservations may be made with Jane Reed, 
35 Walter Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


SATURDAY, APRII 
8:00 am 

York State Teachers College (Al 
Breakfast 

College, 

Teachers 

Reservations 


New 
hany ) 
University 
Alumni, 

hould 


Fork 


Teachers Columbia 
Breakfast for 
Students, and Friends 
be made with Professor Hamden L 


College 


ner, upon arrival in Boston 


WBEA Program Announced 
Kosy, president of the West 
Association, has 


Eugene J, 
Education 
splendid 

meeting of his 
Oregon 


ern Business 
announced a program for the 
fourth annual 
conjunction with the 
Edueation Association, in Portland, Ore 
gon, on March 18-20. The 
theme is “Professional Unity.” 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of Washing 
ton: W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and Hollis Guy, executive secretary of the 
United Business Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., will be convention 
speakers 

Among the events on the social program 
is an informal dinner at the internationally 
[ lriday, 


group, im 


Business 


convention 


Company, 


famous Timberline Lodge on 
March 19. Buses will leave 
would be possible to enjoy the snow and 
scenic beauty during the daylight hours. 
The Congress Hotel in Portland will be 
headquarters for the convention, 


early so it 


Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business to Meet 


The 36th annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business will be held in Hotel Continental, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 29, 30 
and May 1. Dean Donald K. Davis of 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis 
tration, Harvard University, will serve as 
host dean 

Business meetings will be open only to 
member deans, but non-member deans may 
attend all open meetings on these days. 


CBEA to Meet in April 

Program Chairman, Brother 
Luke, F.S.C., Saint Mary’s College, Wi 
nona, Minnesota, has announced the fol 
lowing committee chairmen for the Na 
tional Catholic Education Asso 
ciation convention to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, April 21-22: Registration 
Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Cathedral High 
School, Nebraska; Publicity, 
srother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Spalding 
Institute, Peoria, Program, 
Brother James Luke, F.S.C., Saint Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota; Hotel Reser- 
vations, Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Ma 
donna High School, Aurora, Illinois; Re 
ception, Brother John Michael, F.S.C., De 
La Salle High School, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Luncheon, Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.]., 
Teaching Aids, Miss Loretta Hoyt, Chair 
Business Education, 


James 


Business 


Omaha, 


Illinois ; 


man, Department of 
DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 
Theme for the ninth annual convention 
“Psychological Aspects of Job 
forums 


high 


will be 


Promotion.” Papers, panels, open 


and several discussion sessions will 


light the program 


Intand Empire April Meeting 

Celesta V. Kinder, president of the Busi 
ness Teachers Section of the Inland Em 
pire Education Association, has announced 
a meeting of that group for April 8 at the 
Ridpath Hotel in Spokane, Washington 
The theme of the “How We 
Can Help Our Students to Change in Atti 
tude, Ways of Thinking and Appearance, 
from Schoolboys and Girls to 
Men and Women.’ 

The meeting will begin with a luncheon, 
followed by a short business meeting. At 
the afternoon there will be talks 
by members of the National 
Association on “A Secretary’s Day” and 
a panel on “Dressing Up for Business.” 
Harold Leffel will be chairman of the af 
ternoon meeting, The banquet speaker will 
be Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College 


program is 


Business 


session 
Secretaries 


Denver Meeting of Phi Theta Pi 


The 9th International and 10th National 
Convention of the Phi Theta Pi Interna 
tional Honorary Commerce Fraternity will 
be held July 8-9-10 in Denver, Colorado, 
with headquarters in the Hotel Com 
modore. Kappa Beta Chapter of the Barnes 
School of Commerce will be host chapter, 
assisted by Gamma Epsilon of the Parks 
School of Business. 

E. O, Fenton of the American 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, 
the Fraternity in 1926 and is now acting in 


Institute 
founded 
the capacity of Counselor 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries 
Elects Popham and Anderson 

At the December meeting of the In 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries, Estelle 
L.. Popham, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, New York, was 
elected Dean of the Institute; Ruth An 
derson, North Texas State College, Den 
ton, Texas, was elected Associate Dean of 
the Institute 
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Lyerla Retires as Department Head 





# Walter S. Lyerla has retired as depart 

, ment head at state Teachers College, 

i Pittsburg, Kansas 

ib Dr. Lverla joined the facult ( Pitt 

2 bur State Teachers College in 1919 

4 i professor and wa dvancee 
I the rank « protessor at 1 he j f the 

i Department ! { ommerce and Bi mM 

! Administration in 1927, He has held teach 

‘ 

‘ ing positions in rural schools, village 

4 schools, city schools, junior high schools 

{ enor high schools, junior colleges, senior 


colleges, university and graduate school, in 
y regular sequence all in the State of Kar 
q sas. He received his Bachelor’s degree 
ig from State Teachers Colle re, Pittsbur 
i his Master’s degree from Chicago Uni 
f versit ind shi Doctor’s degrec fron 

[ iversit of low He i t past pre ident 


SS —, 


He has been succeeded b Raif J 
Thomas as department head but will cor 
d tinue to teach some courses in the depart 
i ment 
uf e 
New Appointment for Gemmell 
' In the December issue of this n Zine 
t we announced the promotion of ime 
Gemmell to professor of economics and 
business education at the Pennsylvania 
State Universit State College, Pennsyl 
f vania. Now comes an announcement. that 
{ he has been made Executive Director of 
the Commission on Economics in Teacher 


He 


ot absence by 


Education has been granted a leave 
the Pennsylvania State Uni 


| eb 
Madi 


assumed his 


and 
1, with offices | 
Avenue, New 

The Commission on 
Teacher Education is 


versity 
ruary 


duties on 
cated at 444 
son 
Economic 1 
an independent, non 


profit, educational organization ponsored 


by the Joint Council on Economic Educ 
tion in cooperation with the following pro 


\meri ul \s 
Teacher i 
Assoc lation ; 


fessional associations 
for 


Ec nomi¢ 


SOC1A 
lucation 
A sor; 
Supervision and Curriculum [Dx 
National A 


Teacher 


tion of Colleges 


American 
tion for 
sociation of Busi 


Na 


itor 


ve lopme nt: 
Institutions ; 


Educ 


ness Training 


tional ¢ Teachet 


oOmmission in 





and Professional Standards; National 
F Council for the Social Studies 
Hamden L. Forkner and Paul S. Lon 
are the representatives tor business edu 
tion on the Commission. At present the 
Commission is financed by a special grant 


from the Ford Foundation secured by the 
Joint Council on Economic Educati and 
the good office of the Committee for 
ke not De vel pment 

Phe ( miSsior on conomi ! 
Teacher Educ tion | been devel jx 1 te 
assist collewe nd universities explore thi 
possibilities of designing new courses a 
instructional materials for the econor 
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NEWS AND NOTES 








general educatior rt het 
To complish its genet 
( <¢ 1 11 est bli ed cy 
fume ne of which has be 
twelve cooperatit lew ! 
er educati rogt vhich at 
1 workit witl he Commi 
level pment ot exper ental I 
ae | provement I ¢ nomi r 
thie pre ervice preparation 
hese colleges are George Pe 
lege State University « lowa 
State Teacher College; Newar 
Collewe Ne \ Yor} Unive 
western Universit Queens Col 
ust [ iversity; Crentot le 
lege; Universit of Mississipy 
Universit Oh Universit 
Another function of the Com 
to sponsor and direct a nationa 


hie +] 
eral specifi 
¢ t select 
vil tea | 
a | erest¢ 
I the 
rat T 
f teaches 
ibody ( 
M cl iT 
k Te et 
Nortl 
lege; Syra 
e1 Col 


ummer during tne inte ot the projec 
The workshop brings together the profe 
sional economist and the professi | edu 
cator to work cooperatively for the it 
provement of economic education in our 
colleges and universities 
DOCTORATES 
William Selden, recently appointed 


Business Education in 


Dey irtment ot 


Chief, 


1 
Vivanla 


- 


yivania 


Carl 


Zoerner, Northeastert 


ity, Boston, Massachusett 
awarded the Doctor of Ed 
gree by Temple Universit 
phia, Pennsylvania 


PROMOTIONS 
Bruce Jeffery, prof f 


and director of 
ing, Salem State 
Ma 


president 


Teacher 
Salem, sachusett ha 


acting * that imstit 


Daniel R. Lang, former 
n charge of evening classe 
merce at Northwestern Uni 
now dean in charge of all ever 

Adelphi College Garden ( 
York, has promoted Benjamin 
tron issistant protessor t 
prof f business admit 


business teacl 


Newman 





RECENT DEATHS 





John T. A. 
{ the Founda 


Ely, one of the 


! | January afte 
He tounded the Wa nyt 


ecretari ind \ i 


Plymat 







e, 
eT i é iff of hie 


Joah Kramer, curator of the Universi 
Museum’s tablet collections, who per 
lly translated some of the historic docu 
ments from. the riginal cuneiforn In 
ided will be e of civilization’s earliest 
know! rec | ( i real estate transiet 
erchandise receipts, a barter contract, a 
tock imventot house deed, a will, a 
bank rigage nd a guarantee on at 
icie ¢ je ell Di played also will be 
raj record ot the earliest 
know! reduction case and the oldest 
| egal lot ith merchant 






ms, founder in 





titute of Lom 


Award at the 


etroit hi 





Freedom 












erce res Ived 

unnual ks { Dav Celebratior eld 
I Wi | 1 () rv recently 

The plaque read “Freedom Award 
iwarded t Mr Kk. Louse Groon whose 
erson ir nd business career are an in 
piration ft e youth of America: whos« 
role in the tram f our young people 
ike her pa larl uited for thi 
freedom Award 

Educated at Southern Illinois ‘Teacher 









roit (onservatotl ol Vu 















ic, Mrs. Grooms taught for six years in 
the public schools at Mt. Vernon, Ilinoi 
She later entered the busines field and 
pursued busine tudies at Wayne Uni 
versity and the University of Detroit, wit) 
Accounting and Busine Ad 









She or nized het busine ‘ ol 


n 194] 


own 









Hiram Rasely Reappointed to 
Important Post 






Hiram N 


dent of Burdett College 


executive vice-presi 





Boston, has beet 


Advisory 





r ippointed consultant to the 






Committee to the Administrator of Vet 
eral \ffain Washington, D. ¢ 

He will serve for a two-year term be 
inning January 1, 1954. Mr. Rasely ha 
lready served in this capacity during the 
past five years, under two administrator 







Old Business Documents on Display 






















fo mark the 50th anniversary of the 
Universit f Pennsylvania’ Evenin 
chool « Account ind Finance, 
chaeological treasure of Mesopotamian 
busine record will be it played for tw 
veek at the nain office of Western 5: 
i Fund ociet Broad and Chestnut 
ree Philadelpl la ( lay tablet dating 
back 4000 vear collected and translated 
| the Universit Museum of the Uni 
ersit Pennsylvania, will be exhibited 
i! di pla indow trom Marcel ") 





rranged by Samuel 


































Coming in May...... 


Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Introductory, 


the new 


Second Edition—b, Ernest A. Zelliot and Walter E. Leidner 


Brought completely up-to-date in every respect, 
this new, second edition features a brand new 
chapter on Tax and Payroll Records, plus addi- 
tional material on the business papers used in 


record-keeping. 


The book retains the unique organization that 
made the first edition so valuable in explaining 
the meaning of bookkeeping to high school stu- 
dents, Its “staircase” presentation of the subject 
ingrains the fundamentals of bookkeeping in your 
students’ minds, leading them step-by-step from its 


simple to its more complex aspects. 


For an approval copy, write to: 
Educational Book Division 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


The bookkeeping cycle is explained in terms of 
the student’s own background and understanding. 
Illustrations and exercises (500 more than in other 
leading texts) are simple and practical. They 
enable students to learn how bookkeeping prin- 
ciples are applied to realistic business situations. 


as abundant as that which ac- 
companied the first edition—is also available for 
ZELLLOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, INTRO- 
DUCTORY, 2ND. The Teacher's Manual and Key 
are now combined in one booklet with improved 
binding for greater convenience in use. This book- 
let is provided free to teachers who adopt the text. 


Exercise material 


New York 11, N. Y. 








ALREADY USED IN 
9,000 SCHOOLS 
NEW 6th EDITION 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to type at higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education! 
Cincirnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 








HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 
year's copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me Handy Binders. 
Name 


Street Number 
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ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS, Design and In- 
stallation, by J. Brooks Heckert and 
Harry D. Kerrigan, New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 663 pp. $7.00. 


The fundamentals of the design and in 
stallation of accounting records through a 
logical discussion of the necessary steps in 
system building, arranged in their propet 


chronological sequence, are presented in 


this book. It is quite evident that the au 
thors that a knowledge of the pro 


cedures and tl 


believe 
methods applicable to the 
business functions is far mort 


than brief descriptive data rela 


various 
valuable 
tive to the 
various lines of 


systems used in 


accounting 
business 


Cases, forms, diagrams, flow charts, and 


photographs selected from many types of 
business concerns illustrate the functional 
problems. Considerable emphasis is placed 


on the accounting and statistical data re 


quired by tmanagement to plan, control, 
and coordinate business operations inas 
much as sound systems designs rests on a 


correct analysis of managerial problems 


FIRST NATIONAL TAX AND BUDGET 
GUIDE 1954, by Sidney Margolius, 
New York: Whiteside, Inc. and William 
Morrow & Company, 108 pp. $2.95. 


Most of this book is devoted to the sec 
tion titled How to Save on Your Income 
Taxes; Part IT dwells on How to Control 


the Outgo; and Part IIT presents illustra 
tax and budget records 
written for the 


tions of automatic 
This book has 
woman prefers 
money to paying taxes 
tures make it unlike 
field—not the least of 
readability and the ease with which it can 
be used. Perhaps business 
find this reference book too simple; 
their might be 


been 
who spending 01 
A number of fea 


book in the 


Saving 


any other 
which is its extreme 


teachers will 
how 
co worke *s 


ever, many ot 


helped by it 


A CASEBOOK OF LAW AND BUSINESS, 
by William H. Spencer and Cornelius 
W. Gillam, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 988 pp. $8.00. 


for college text and 
collection of leading 
principles of 


Designed reference 
this book is a 


illustrating the 


use, 
cases main 
legal topics most significant in the busine 

supplementary t 


world It can be used 


other texts. Stressing the role of law in 


modern society, the work makes the reader 


aware of the importance of social control 


and playing the game according to law 

This second edition is 200 pages shorter 
mrst; 
appraised and 


been re 


refined 


than the all cases have 


their exposition 


t¢ pics too con ple x tor cor sides ition have 


been dropped; much of the introductor 


material has been rewritten Of especial 
interest is the more complete and intensive 
treatment of those subjects wherein there 
is possible development of the student's 
ability to analyze the legal problem: there 
is orientation toward the broader social 
context of the law; common law as well 
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as statute cases presented tud and 
emphasis has been placed on most 1 
nificant sociological cases 

An analysis of the case method, intre 


luctory text material, problem questi 
carefully selected reading reference and 
four of the most useful unifort tatute 
are included in the text The subjects 


covered are jurisprudence and the soci 
law, torts, contracts, 
partnership and the « 


sales, and negotiable instruments 


ology of persons, 


agency, rporation 


bailme nts, 


CASE PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE SALES- 
MANSHIP, by Kenneth B. Haas, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 320 pp. $2.50. 

students, Case 

deals 


new cus 


For salesmen as well as 


Problems in Creative Salesmanship 

tested methods of 

tomers and prospects, and with developing 
: 


Activi 


with finda 


existing customers and prospects 
ties and facts are presented to help the 
student and salesperson develop his oppor 


guide him in building his person 
him skill and understanding 


tunities, 
ality, and give 
in managing his human relationships 


\ majority of the cases and problem 


were obtained from some of the largest 
sales organizations in the United State 
By using cases and problems in the actual 


instructional procedure, the student learn 


to analyze and make decisions by reason 


of his personal actions and experience, The 


student is urged to state his decision of the 


case in the familiar “why, how, what, 


when, where, and who!” 


Preceding the case studic in each chap 


some discussion of the under 
After the case 
listed to?as 


his position 


ter is point 


consideration in the case 
has been stated, questi ns are 
sist the student 


in the matter. 


in determining 


GREGG MEDICAL SHORTHAND MANUAL 
AND DICTIONARY, by Effie B. Smither, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 384 
pp. $3.25. 


In this specialized reference for ad 
vanced shorthand students in the medical 
secretarial field, the author stresses the 
principle of learning medical terminol 
from the point ¢« view of understanding 


word formation rather than memorizing 


Phi cor bination text-reterence conta 


a dictionat listing of ipproximate 6.000 
medical tert and their outline n (sreg 
Shorthand Simplified It list trequentl 
used weight and measure , number | 
quantits mon medical phrase l 


binations 


¢ j ourtroom me cine r 
nd vita hor rm ind ant 
rt 
W complete clinical and ithologi 
\ 
I of case i | pit t 
} J 
orton l, and three medical testimor cast 
1 1 
It hot! sii rthand and type ire eatured 


Helpful suggestions for teaching and test 


included 


ing are als 









ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS (with 
answers), by Joseph C. Schabacker 
and Poul K. Schroeder, New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 212 pp. $1.50. 


Students enrolled in a first-year course 


of accounting who wish to review 
entering upon 


d busi 


sional people who need a 


examination or before 


study of more advanced courses, at 
ne and prof« 
untit fundamentals will 
helpful It 


Series 


review of acc 
find this text 
familiar 


The proble ms and 


is one of the 


j " 
( ede 


Outline 
juestions included in 


the text have been used as examinations 
and « es by the authors in their first 
vear accounting classes. They have been 
worded so as to cover the basic approac! 


to the subject usually found in colleg 
texts \ reference table included in the 
book can be used t correlate the mate rial 
presented with the chapter on the particu 


text the student may he 
hould not be 


the time the 


lar subject in the 


using Reference mace 


the textbool however, at 
problem is being solved An approximate 
completion ot 
ruide to the 
further and to in 
value of the text as a teachi 

detail has been provided in 
than would be required for 


room examination 


each question 


time for the 
has been inserted as a user 
To assist the student 
crease the 
tool, greater 
the answet 


nor il cla purposes 


A DICTIONARY FOR ACCOUNTANTS, by 
Eric L. Kohler, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 453 pp. $7.50. 

This full-scale 


terms was mack 


dictionary of accounting 
recentl It « 
? 000 term 


clear Ca ily 


available 
plains and defines overt alpha 
betically 


tood language; many of the ter have 


irranged it under 


never before been analyzed or defined 


The man chart 
table 


ence lor lawver 


rapl s, illustration 


and forms will make this a refer 


engineel rovernment 


empl ees, tax consultants, statisticians, a 


ll a tudent The author has been 
Chairman of the Committee on Terminol 
American Institute of Account 
ants and has been twice President of the 
American Accounting Association A fev 

the fields, completely cross-referenced 
unting 


for maximum use are basic acce 


finance, government, commerce, tatisti 


and economics 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW, by R. Robert 
Rosenberg, New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 511 pp. $3.50. 


Che hook i ( led into twe well-ce 
fined f Part I, “The Base of | 
t La 1 | rt I] Phe Apple i ! 
| ! ‘ | t | part ( ! ! 
‘ ter heli led inte | ect 
ha ( pter | witl eri 
is¢ I inalvyS jue or tor f ew 
I ble f I n can be found 
i thie e! ca tion thi tre 
apter 


(Continued on next page) 
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business law, pre 
help 
the instructor to determine placement ar 

asis. A thorough analysis of 


tates 1 


A surve 


ented at the beginning of the text 


pret t in 


court tem in the United 
Phroughout the 


given text the 


; illustrative cases, 
contribute to the 


is on personal use values 
examples, and problem 


opportunity for logical reasoning and e» 
pression 
A supplementary workbook and teacher’s 


manual and key are available 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 240 





A CPS SURVEY COURSE DOES WORK! 


Nelda Snow 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


True, it is impossible to give a shot-in 


the-arm course that will prepare one and 
ill for the pa 
which will 
CPS, 
possible but 


ing of that rigorous exami 
those 
names But it is 


nation magic im 


tials, 
not orily 


place 
after thei 
practical to offer a 
will direct thinking to 


areas of concentration tor 


survey course that 


ward general 


professional improvement, point out weal 


nesses in concepts and training, and sug 


gest methods of eliminating thos« al 


nesses 
Remember, the primary goal of prom 
forgotten im 


Here 


that wa 


ional improvement cannot be 


the rush te certification 


is a brief description of a courss 


prepare tot 


planned with this concept in mind 


Consisting of nine different unit SEC 


retarial practice, general office practice, 


busine letter writing, busine mathe 


matics, secretarial accounting, econom« 


management, 
br ush 


busine organization and 


busine law, human relations—thi 
planned for an eighteen 


Outside 


up Cours¢ Was 


weeks semeste! speakers—some 


faculty mem 
hie ld 


Reading 


times businessmen, sometimes 


bers specializing in a particular were 


invited for many of the session 
distributed 


given for group discussions, 


lists were for each unit Op 


portunity was 
and some written work was required for 
the different units 

the different shorthand sys 
members of the group, 


still com 


In spite of 
tems used by the 
the secretarial practice unit was 
mon ground and a good place to begin the 
fifteen minutes of each 
devoted to 


transcribed 


course The first 


class cession were varied dic 


outside of 
short 


tation which wa 
clas No attention was 
hand theory 

In addition to this practice dictation the 
included 
Vocabulary em 


given to 


secretarial practice unit discus 
following 


business 


sions on the 


phasis, source of information, 


office organization, and ofhce layout 
The general othce practice 


Filing systems, duplicating 


unit consisted 


of three arts 
processes, and computing machine In 
dexing and filing rules were emphasized by 
exercises completed in class There were 


different machines, 


demonstrations of the 
and a small amount of work was done on 
each machine 

At the beginning of the semester, mem 


bers of the class were asked to collect 


270 


letters that 
jobs The s¢ 
point or the 


problem letters and parts of 


they encountered on their 


used as the starting 


letter writing unit A discussion 


were 
business 
of grammar, punctuation, and word usage 
problems was quickly organized and de 
veloped 

Then, 
and tone in busines 
method of planning 
order to include as 
limited 
assigned a different type of lette: 


to write—sales, adjustment, 


attention was given to attitude 
letters as 
effective 


types ol 


well as the 
letters. In 
many letters 


in the time, each member of the 
class was 
application, 
collection, etc.; and those letters were used 
as a basis for the class discussion of the 
different type 

In the 


following 


busine mathematics unit the 


hasi« mathematica 


phases of 


| 
Decimals and 


knowledge were reviewed 
and discount, 
and ratio and Statistical 
method of presenting quantitative data in 
tables and included in 
this unit. 

These 


the work accomplished in_ the 


common fractions, interest 


percentage 
also 


charts were 


general topics were the basis for 
secretarial 
accounting unit 

Types of records 
Classification of 
Cycle ot 


Preparation and 


accounts 
entries 

analysis of financial 
Statemenis 
Reconciliation of bank statements 
Preparation of simple budget 

Payroll accounting 

In the unit on economics an attempt was 
acquaint the group with 

tal concepts of production and 


made to 
Fundamet 
consumption and forms of utility 

United States 

compared with other countries 

Prices and taxes 

Labor 


Social responsibility of business 


Kconomi system of 


problems 
Government and business 
Che business organization and management 
unit consisted of 

Types of owners! ip 

Financing a business 
devel pment, 


) 
Personnel procurement 


maintenance, utilization 

Management controls 

Principles of supervision 

In the business law unit class time was 


spent on: 


Legal preparing, recording, 
and filing 


Negotiable 


Contracts 


documents 


instruments 


Bailments 
Law of agency 


Law of sales 


With the 
relations in 
planned with these 


objective of improving human 


business, the last unit was 
things in mind 


Fundamentals of adjustment menial, 


emotional, social 
Office relationships 
Importance of human relations 


ness 


Yes, voui're 


material couldn’t possibly be 


right! All 


“covered” in 


exactly 


a one-semester course It wasn’t “cov 
ered”; it was merely “surveyed” when this 


course was used for 


a group of employed 
bac kegrounds There 


trom medi 


secretari of varied 


were all types of secretaries 
their experience ranged from 
three to eighteen their training in 
cluded university, business college, and high 


then this 


ca to oil; 
years ; 


SOE ot 


others at 


school work For 


course was a review; for least 


units were introductions t 
all ot 


for further 


some of the 
new material. But for them it fur 
nished an opportunity 
r changin 


study 
and examination of concepts 
Only 


this brush 


time will tell just how valuable 


up course was as far as certifi 


cation is concerned. But it was apparent 
that 


work, and so 


enjoved their 


' 


members of the class 


did their 


instructor 





PANACEA 


offee cake and coffee (black!) 
Taken at intervals 
Will somewhat le 


dark despair that 


ssen the attack 
falls 
Upon the perspiring soul 
Who's 
Viewing his bleak financial hole 
The eve of March fifteen! 


Grace V 


poor 


fairly turning green 


Watkins 


PRESSURE GROUP 
That schoolhouse doors should open out 
little doubt 
The fundamental logic 
No mass attack, no stress and 
With Operation Entering 
time tor exiting 


Authorities leave 
’s plain 


Strain 


But when it’s 
From an academic El] Dorado, 


Tornado! 





HAVE YOU \DEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 

Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 

Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 





THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





Electrifymg 


Announcement! 


Here is IBM’s great, new “teaching typewriter” 

the result of 21 years of electric, and only electric, 
typewriter manufacture! 

Comparison tests continually show IBM’s are preferred 
by teachers for beginning, advanced and remedial 
instruction. And the trend to electrics in 

business supports this teacher preference for IBM’s 

in their typing classes. 

The IBM’s many new and exclusive features will more 
than ever stimulate students, make teac hing casiel 
and more rewarding. 


Belore replac ing any present typewriters, see the 


| exciting new IBM. For full information, write: 
e \ ,\ } IBM International Business Machines, Dept. E-2 
itches 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


} 


Electric Typewriter 
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return us 100% a year on our investment” 


—THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


“White Trucks have gained a worldwide reputation as pre- 
cision tools of transportation. 

“We apply the same precision yardstick in our accounting 
department, and look at our Nationals as precision tools of 
accounting production that have returned us their purchase 
price every year in savings. 

“Their efficiency and flexibility are remarkable. The ease 
of training operators is important to us, too. And excellent 
service, year after year, ’ 
keeps us thoroughly sold oF yn F" 
on all the time- and cost 7 
saving advantages of our 


Nationals.” The White Motor Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parrons, onto 


Vice-Pres., Finance 





JOBS HANDLED: 


Wage Accrual 

Payroll 

Labor Distribution 

Tax Reports 

Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
Actual Job Cost Posting 
Credit Union 





In all sizes and types of business, Nationals 
pay for themselves out of the money they 
save. They do up to % of the work auto- 
matically, and what machines do auto- 
matically, Operators cannot do wrong. 
Operators are happier, too, because they 
accomplish their work more easily. Your 
nearby National representative will gladly 
show what you can save with Nationals. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





